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ECF The editor is, unexpectedly absent from his] different streets of this beantiful city, to gratify my eu- 


post this week, and any delay that may attend his usual! 
private correspondence, &c. he hopes will be excused, 

EtC_#~ We compliment our readers with eight extra 
pages—to get-in certain long and valuable articles for | 
present and future use; especially the masterly report 
of the committee of the late house of representatives, 
through judge Hemphill, concerning internal improve- 
ments, to which we have added a curious estimate of 
costs, furnished in a message of the president of the 
United States, for the better understanding of some 
parts of Mr. Elemphill’s report. 


Errects or Tue ‘‘system.’? We have already no- 
ticed the wholesome condition of Baltimore. ‘The city 
never was ina better state than at present—and the 
prospect a-head is cheering, indeed. The “decayed 
and deserted Baltimore” of Mr. John Randolph in 
1824, has increased her population 25 per cent. sinee 
that time, and the fee of the property within her boun- | 
daries is worth twice or thrice as much as it was in that 
year. Just as many new houses are now building as 
there are materials and workmen to erect them—so, 
also as many ships and other vessels. ‘The foreign 
trade has also much increased, It is stated, that the 
duties already secured at our custom house in the pre- 
gent year, is equal to their late usual annual amount. 
But we shail further shew below, that the tariff has not 
‘‘ruined” the commerce of the country, as the foreign 
trade is called by the ‘‘philosophers”’ by way of cimi-: 
nence, though its whole amount does not equal that of 
our home manufactures, of which the hides and skins of 
animals are the materials of chict value—and would 
hardly pay for the potatoes, turnips, cabbages, parsnips, | 
pumpkins and puddings, consumed by the people of 
the United States. Weare not joking. Let any one | 
calculate for himself, and he will lind that we are quite 
serious in this matter. 

In 1824, Mr. Randolph said Philadelphia was in a 
‘fstate of atrophy”’—‘‘could NEVER have a foreign 
trade to any great amount, or become a great muntfuc- | 
turing town, tor which she wants al/ the elements ot 
climate, coat and CAPITAL!” We do not know of 
any defeet in her climate—she is the greatest coal mar- 
ket in America, and yet more and more increasing her 
supplies; and twenty millions of dollars can be raised in 
this city in twenty days, for any new and proficable in- 
vestment. There is an enormous amountot wealth and 
surplus capital in Philadelphia, Fler manufactures are | 
in great variety and of prodigious value—not less than | 
thirty millions a year; and her crowded streets shew 
also a mighty amount transacted in foreign manulac- 
tures—some of the pavements, for whole squares to- 
gether, being hardly passable for packages of such 
goods, She has a ‘‘great amount”? of foreign trade,*-— 
and her coasting and inland trade is exceedingly ime 
portant. I Jately walked seven or eight miles through 


eS SEE 





* The Philadelphia Daily Chronicle informs us, that 
the amount of duties at that port, for the quarter end- | 
ing April 1, 1831, is estimated at one million of d Mars; 
being an excess over the corresponding quarter of 185), 
of $500,000. The duties for April, up to the 27th, | 
amount to about $600,000, and the arrivals trom fo- | 
reign ports up to the 20th were fifiy-sic more than in 
the same time last year. 

In the month of April, the arrivals at Philadelphia | 
from foreign ports were 14 ships, 9 brigs and 4 schoon- | 
ers, measuring 6,142 tons, and the coastwise were Si | 
vessels—7,874 tons. ‘here cleared in the same month 
for toreign ports 9 ships, 20 brigs and 9 schooners— 
7,841 tons, and coastwise, 174 vessels—19,/ 30 tons. 
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riosity and for the sake of exercise—and was astonished 
at the bustle and business displayed. Extensive 
grounds, that were as waste lands, during my appren- 
ticeship there, are covered with new and elegant build 
ings. Hundreds of good houses have been latterly 
torn down that more splendid or commodious edifices 


might be put up!—and especially on Market street. It 


is supposed, that at Jeast two thousand houses are now 
under contract to be built in the present season; and it 
is thought that the whole number erected will consides 
rably exceed 2,500, in the current year!* From my 
own observation, | cannot think that this statement is 
exaggerated, Bricks and mortar, and piles of lumber, 
are to be met with every where, even in the thickly 
built parts of this city. tt is computed that not less 
than twenty-five thousand of the inbabitants of this city 
are directly supported by manutactures, which will ape 
pear reasonable from the employment in one branch of 
industry, of which we have sn account that is accepted 
as being nearly correct: Watson’s Annals inform us 
that Philadelphia contains 104 warping mills, 4,500 
weavers, 3,00U spoolers, 200 bobbin winders, and 200 
dyers, whose wages amount to $1,47V,000, and the eone- 
sumption ot Indigo 114,000 Ibs. per annum; and that 
they manufacture 81,000 yards per day, or 24,300,000 
yards per year, 

New York and Boston are equally prosperous, Lae 
bor is in great demand in both, and bricks and mortar 
are in earnest request. The tariff has not ruined the 
of either—as the following paragraphs will 
shew: 

The New York Mercantile Advertiser says—The 
number of vessels arrived at our port within a few 
weeks past, is almost unprecedented, and the custom 
ing the whole of the month of April, bas been 
the clerks have been 
ilar hours, bat to keep 
ib saan ss, have been engaged 


house qd il 
crowded trom opening till elosing: 


occupied not only during the reg 


up with the great 
till near midnight. On Saturday last 357 entries were 
} } 


made, and 78 vessels were cleared—being @ greater 


|number than ever was known in any one day before. 


When the account for April, of the duties secured, and 
the business done, shall be made up, we believe it wilk 
be found to exceed that of any previous month in the 
annals of the custom house.*+ 

And the **Boston Patriot’? bad the follow ing para- 
graphsi— 

‘The amount of duties at this port for the quarter 
ending April 1, 1831, is estimated at one mullion of dole 
fars! being an excess over the corresponding quarter of 
183U of $500,000, The duties tor the present month, 
up to this day, [about the 23rd April] amount to about 
$6 10,000, 

In addition to the above, we are gratified to state that 
preparations are mak »g to build extensively, and that 








* Mr. Randolph also said Philadelphia was ‘over 
built?’ in 1824! 

+ The amount of revenue collected at New York in 
1830 was $15,012,555—or two millions more than in 
isz¥, But the receipts of the present year, it is said, 
will largely exceed the re ceipts ot the last year. ‘*The 
imports for the last ten days of April, were upwards of 
thirty iieusand packages; the duties alone, for the same 
period, were nearly one nullion. In the last seven 
months, out of more than e¢g/it millions ot bonds, less 
than $250 laid over; the rest was pan! punctually. The 
first quarter of the present year will be a million of 
dollars more than the first quarter of 1830, ‘There is 
every reason to believe that the imposts of the year 
will exceed, by four millions, the amount collected ims 


1829.” 
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he prospect is, that mechanics, as well as every other 
kind of business, will be in active and profitable opera- 
tion. 

We learn that the Liverpool packet company will 
continue their operations, and that they have ordered 
the keels of two first rate ships to be laid. 

The number of arrivals from foreign ports up to the 
20th inst. exceeded that for the same time last year by 
Jifiy-six.* 

Hundreds of towns and villages in the north, east 
and west, give us like indications of prosperity—but 
we cannot go into particulars now. Among the most 
remarkable are New Bedford, Providence, Albany, 
Troy, Rochester—Pittsvurg, Cincinnatti and Wheeling. 
And many towns and villages, that were in a state of 
decay, have been revived and are greatly extended, by 
the benevolent influences of the “American System.” 
The little city of Hudson, *taway up the North river,” 
has four large ships employed in the whale fishery; and 
it is mentioned as a remarkable fact, that a forest tree, 
et down in the western part of New York, 560 miles 
from the ‘‘salt sea-side,”’ in March 1830, and transport- 
cd to Hudson, by the canal and river—was there fash- 
ioned into a mast for one of these ships—and belore 
March 1831, had performed a South Sea voyage, and 
returned to its port.t At Vincennes, the late distant 
and almost uwuknown Vincennes, there were 54 arrivals 
and departures of steem boats between the 5th Mareh 
and 16th April, of the present year, and from 450 to 
500 flat-boats passed that town, It is estimated, that 
the whule number of such boats that entered the Ohio, 
from the Wabash, this spring, is not less than 1,000— 
and the value of their cargoes have been calculated by 
the intelligent editor ct the **Vineennes Gazette,” at 
750,000 dollars! A larger amount of this value reached 


the factories about Boston, than the British West In-) 


dies!—and yet there are two cotton mills at Vincennes, 
During the month which ended on the 4th April 500,000 
dollars worth of flour, whiskey, pork and lard arrived 
at Cincinnati, by the Miama conal, only, there being 
37,642 bbls. flour, 18,384 do. pork, &e. 

The following is given as the probable value of the 
exports of that district of country north and east of the 
Kentucky viver, and a few counties bordering on its 
south side: 





Hogs, alive and in pork, bacon, and lard $1,000,000 
Iforned cattle 200,000 
Horses and mules 500,000 
Hempen fabrics 750,000 
‘Tobacco 150,000 
Iron in castings, pigs, and bars 50,000 
Wool, ginseng, feathers, &e. &c. 100,000 

$2,750,000 


“Should the contemplated rail-road to Louisville, and 
turnpike to Maysville, of which there is scarcely a 
doubt, be realized, a very great increase in our exports 
may certainly be expected, ‘These roads will pass 
through nearly the middle of the richest portion of our 
state, possessing a soil of such exuberant fertility as to 
be capable, under improved cultivation, of trebling its 
present amount of products; which it will do whenever 
the completion of these works give encouragement, by 
an easy, quick, and cheap mode of transportation to 
market. ‘hey will also create new articles of trade, 
which, from their bulk and weight, will not bear trans- 








* At Boston, on the 4th inst—one day, there were 
booked at City Hall news room, the cargoes of eighty- 
Jive vessels, eleven being from foreign ports, and seven- 
ty-four coastwise. Neariy all the coastwise vessels 
were from southern ports with breadstulffs, &c. no small 
portion of which will probably be consumed by manu- 
facturers. ‘The aggregate of flour received was 11,471 
whole, 151 half bbis. 40,822 bushels corn, 29,230 
bushels oats, 1,650 bushels rye, and 1,072 bales cotton. 

What a flourish of trumpets should we have hed, if 
so great an amount of bread stuffs had been exported to 
the West indies, in one day! 

+ This ship was fitted tor a three years cruise, but re- 
turned in less than one year, fully laden with the cargo 
desired—so great was the “lishermen’s luck.” 

















—z 
portation by the roads and means of conveyance now 
used,” 

‘From the best means of information within my 
reach, the office of the United States bank at Lexington 
during the last year negotiated exchange transactions 
to an amount exceeding $1,500,000, equal to one half 
of the estimated exports of this section, the larger part 
of which was probably forthe benefit of the stock dri- 
vers. In thus promoting the general commerce of 
the country, its advantages are extended to all classes, 
and the institution should be, and I believe is, viewed 
as one of the great causes of our sectional prosperity, 
and has thereby gained a corresponding popularity,”* 

Manutactures, instead of being “sinks of vice” are 
rather sehools of virtue. Indeed, the indulgence of 
bad habits or vicious propensities cannot be tolerated in 
factories—and the females employed are remarkable 
for the correetness of their conduct, far beyond their 
sisters in the same walk of Iife. The men too, are 
compelled to behave correctly. The stake is too large 
to be committed into the charge of unsteady men. 

The proprietor of a manufactory in Boston pays the 
workmen a premium of $10 per annum, for dispensing 
with drinking at 11 and 4 o’clock, but allows them the 
requisite time to eat luncheons, 

Tue tate Mr. Matrarny. The Columbia, (S. C.) 
Telescope has the following indecent and indelieate 
paragraph, and on another account it is worthy of the 
reckless being, (Dr. Cooper), lately reprehended by 
Mr. Blair—see page 154. 

‘*Mr. Mallary—the American System man—died in 
Baltimore, on the 15th inst. We should like to know 
whether or not he will be permitted to introduce his 
system in the place to which he has gone? It would be 
a great improvement there.” 

Tribute of respect to Mr. Mallary. 

Ata meeting of members of the bar of the county of 
Rutland, holden at the court house in Rutland, on 
the 29th ult. Robert Temple, esq. arnouneed the 
melancholy intelligence of the death of the hon. Rol- 
lin C. Mallary, representative in congress, from this 
district. 

Whereupon, Robert Temple, esq. was called to the 
chair, Rodney C. Royce, esq. appointed secretary to 
the meeting, and gen. Jolin Kellogg, Gordon Newell 
and Sclah H. Merrill, esqrs. appointed a committee, to 
draft resolutions expressing the sense of the meeting 
upon this afflicting dispensation of Providenee. 

In pursuance of their appointment, the committee 
would express, in behalf of the members of this bar, 
their deep affliction at the intelligence of the death of 
the hon. /tollin C. Mallary, our late worthy and effi- 
cient representative in congress, by which our country 
has been deprived of one of its most active and useful 
public servants; our own state of one by whose talents 
and services it has been alike honored and profitted; 
our bar of one of its brightest ornaments, and society of 
an esteemed and favorite citizen. He has been taken 
from us in the vigor of active life, in the progress of 
useful exertion, and in the prospeet of coming years of 
increasing usetulness, aud accumulating honors: where- 


fore, 


Resolved, That the members of the bar of Rutland 
county, deeply sympathize with the afflicted widow, in 
the mourntul dispensation of Providence, in the remo- 
val of her companion. 

Resolved, Vhat we hold in the highest estimation the 
public services and private character of the deceased, 

Resolved, Thatasa manifestation of respect for the 
deceased, the members of the bar will wear a badge ot 
mourning on the left arm, for thirty days. 

Resolved, ‘Vhat a copy of the proceedings of this 
meeting be presented to the widow of the said deceased, 
signed by the chairman and secretary. 

R. ‘Tempe, chairman, 

R. C. Royer, secretary. 





* This account of the exports, &c. of a part of Ken- 
tucky is copied from the WVational Intelligencer, deriv- 
ed from a highly respectable merchant, whose churac- 
ter guarantees the accuracy of his statements, 
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Dirrerences oF oprnton. Mr. Jefferson has the | 
following remarks in one of the volumes of his works 


“1 see too many proofs of the imperfection of human 
reason, to entertain wonder or intolerance at any differ- 
ence of opinion, on any subjects and acquiescence in 
that difference as easily as in a difference of feature or 
form: experience having long taught me the reasona- 
bleness of mutual sacrifice of opinion among those who | 
are to act together for any common object, and the ex- | 
pediency of doing what good we can, when we cannot | 
do all we would wish.” 





Tur New cap. The beautiful effects of what some } 
people stigmatise by the name of luxurics or supertlui- 
ties, is well exemplified in a simple little story related 
by De. Franklin. “The skipper of a shallop,” he says, 
‘‘employed between Cape May and Philadelphia, had 
done us some small service, for which he refused to be 
paid. My wife, understanding that he had a daughter, 
sent her a present of a new tashioned cap. Three 
years after, this skipper being at my house with an old 
farmer of Cape May, his passenger, he mentioned the 
cap, and how much his daughter had been pleased with 
it. But, said he, it proved a dear cap to our congrega- 
tion. How so?—When my daugiiter appeared with it at 
meeting, it was so much admired, that all the girls re- 
solved to get such caps from Philadelphia; and my wife 
and I computed that the whole could not have cost less | 
than a hundred pounds. ‘True, said the farmer, but | 
you do not tell all the story. [think the cap was, never- 
theless, an advantage to us; for it was the first thing that 
put our girls upon Knitting worsted mittens for sale at} 
Philadelphia, that they might have wherewithal to buy | 
caps and ribbons there; and you know that that industry 
has continued, and is likely to continue, and increase, to! 
a much greater value, and to answer better purposes. 
Upon tie whole, [ was more reconciled for this little 
piece of luxury, since not only the girls were made hap-| 
py by having fine caps, but the Philadelphians by the 
supply of warm mittens.” 


SSS. 





scp? Franklin, of all men who ever lived, had the | 
happiest way of illustrating more important things by | 
familiar applications. The little story above related is | 
one of the best commentaries on the **American System”? | 
that we have met with. But it especially rejects the idle 
notion entertained, that the protection of the industry of 
the people, in manufactuces, will so affect the revenue, 
asto make a resort to direct taxation necessary to the 
support of government. It is true, the prophecies of 
the uanti-tariflites have proved themselves talse—and 
vet our desire always has been, and is, that direct tasau- 
tion, the most honest of all, should be mainly depended 
on. In that case, “Hast room stories”? would no longer 
be found in our newspapers. But the point of the nar- 
rative is in this—as we have many times stated, that de- 
sire presses on means; and that the enjoyment of Litue 
luxuries, while adding most to the comfort of the labor- 
ing classes, may rather increase than diminish the na- 
tional wealth, in the more cheerful and extensive indus- 
try of the people—the source of all wealth. 





Tae Encutsa cauncn. The value of the Jivings in 
the gift of the archbishops and twenty-five bishops of 
England, ineluding their own salaries and dues, is about 
£3,450,000—or $15,200,000, equal to about five hundred 
and sixty thousand dollars for each of those persons!— 
Besides these there are livings in the gilt of the king, 
the nobility and gentry, the ministers, &c. in all making 
the revenue of the clergy for England only, at £7,000,0U0, 
or 30,000,000 dollars. The population of England was 
less than 12,000,000, in 1830, so that there was paid for 
every man, woman and child the sum of more than two 
dollars and a half, for the support of ‘*the church,”’ and 
yet about 7,000,000 of the people are not members of 
that church, and have to support their own clergy be- 
sides. In Ireland, the income of **the church” is about 
£1,300,000—say 6,000,000 dollars; but the members ot 
that church in Ireland is only about 400,000 persons, 
though the whole population is 7,000,000—the clergy 
of the 6,600,000 receiving only £261,580! 








| ville. 


Svanisa statistics. ‘There are in Spain 62 bishops» 
23,993 canons, 1,899 prebendaries, 16,481 curates, 4,929 
vicars, 17,421 clergymen holding benefices, 27,757 per- 
sons in orders, 14,015 sacristans and acolytes, 3,927 
serving men belonging to the order, 38,422 professed 
ecclesiastics, 2,559 novices, 20,340 lay brothers, 28,111 
nuns, 896 novices and 7,393 lay sisters; making in all 
182,371 persons devoted to religion. In Spain there 
are 1,323 grandees or Castilian noblemen, 402,059 noe 
bles, 27,243 government employers, 149,540 military 
men, 5,883 judges or advocates, 9,655 notaries; 13,274 
proctors, agents, alguasils, &e., 4,546 physicians, 9,772 
surgeons, 3,872 apothecaries, 5,708 veterinary surgeons, 
29,812 students, 364,514 proprictors of the lands they 
cultivate, 327,423 farmers, 805,235 laborers, 25,530 proe 
prictors of cattle and flocks, 113,628 shepherds, 6,824 
merchants, 18,531 retail dealers, 5,899 individuals cule 
tivating the fine arts, 31,238 sailors, 16,427 fishermen, 
2.886 huntsmen, 489,493 artisans and workmen of all 
sorts, 214,000 mules, 140 000 horses, 1,065 oxen or 
cows, 230,000 asses, 12,000,000 sheep, 2,521,000 goats, 
and 126,000 pigs. 





BRIEF NOTICES, 
Destruction of the penitentiary and jail at Milledge 
On the night of the 2d instant, the penitentiary 
and jailat Milledgeville, Georgia, were consumed by 
fire. ‘They were, it is supposed intentionally set on fire 


| by one of the convicts, who had a few nights before made 


an attempt to break out, but was caught and punished 
for it. Several other houses were on fire, but by the 
great exertions of the citizens were saved. ‘The loss in 
stock and raw materials is estimated at between seven 
and ten thousand dollars. One of the prisoners, a man 
by the name of Wilkinson, made his escape. He was 


committed on a charge of robbing the mail, and the 


grand jury of the U. 8. circuit court had found two bills 
against him. The penitentiary cost 150,000 dollars, 

Steam boat disaster. "The steam packet Washington, 
capt. Tomlinson, which left New York on Saturday af- 
ternoon for Providence, R. L. when off New Haven, at 20 
minutes past 12 o’clock on Sunday morning, was run foul 
of by the Chancellor Livingston, capt. Comstock, from 
Providence for N. York and sank in 20 minutes. The 
boats were going at the rate of 11 miles an hour, in op- 
posite directions, and came in contact with such violence 
as to throw some of the passengers out of their births, 
Owing to the great exertions made, before the Washe 
ington sunk, $20,000 in specie, the same amount in bills, 
and about 50 packages of merchandise were removed to 
the Chancellor Livingston, and thus saved, There were 
52 passengers on board the Washington, all of whom 
were saved. Edward Sherman, the pilot of the Wash- 
ington was killed when the two vessels came in contact, 
itis supposed that the Washington ean be raised, as her 
stern remains four feet above the water. ‘There was no 
insurance on the Washington, wuich cost originally about 
$60,000. 

Fire at Aibany. The extensive fur factory of Messrs, 
Packer, Prentice & Co, situated on the pier at Albany, 
wasentirely destroyed by fire, together with its contents, 
on the lith instant. The loss is estimated at from 
$12,000 to $15,000, upon which there was an insurance 
of $10,006, 

An explosion. Another explosion took place in one of 
the buildings attached to the powder works of Mr, Dae 
niel Rogers, near Newburgh, N. J. on the 9:h instant. 
One man was killed, 

Hail storm. ‘Vhe neighborhood of Levana, in Brown’s 
county, Ohio, and Dover, in Mason county, Ky. were on 
the night of Saturday the 7th inst. visited witha severe 
hail storm—the hail fell in some places to the depth of 
three inches, and the stones as many inches in circume- 
ference. ‘The shingles trom many of the houses are re- 
presented as being almost wholly torn off. The town of 
Paris, Ky. also suffered severely from the same storm, 
Snow and hail fell in considerable quantities in the 
neighborhood of Mayslick, Ky. on the 9th instant. 

Dreadful tovnads, A destructive tornado, says the 
Charleston Mercury, occurred in the neighborhood of 
Flea Bite Swamp, situate about 40 miles from that city, 
on the South Curolina state road, on Saturday night the 
7thinst. All the houses, aud fences on several of the 
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plantations were blown down. ‘The roads were literally 
eovered with trees, &c. and many accidents happened to 
wagons from the horses taking fright. 

Cumberland road. 'Vhe National Intelligencer states 
that this road is in much better repair than it has been 
represented to be, 

The Pensacola Gazette of the 30th ult. says:—*‘On 
the 17th inst. there occurred au unhappy affiay between 
some of the sailors of the United States ship Vincennes, 
and a portion of the citizens of this place. ‘The sailors 
were ashore on liberty, and being intoxicated made an 
attack on some young men near the Catholie chapel, 
who were assembling there for the services of the al- 
ternoon. In the affray, one of the sailors, Christopher 
Pearl, was stabbed, and has since died of his wound, 
An individual has smee been arrested and examined tor 
the offence. Butthe examining court was satisfied, that 
he was not the person who inflicted the wound, and had 
nothing to do with Pearl whatever. ‘The circumstance 
of the affray is deeply lamented as being the first serious 
dispute between the citizens and seamen. ”’ 

Tattersalls. The Arabian horses, brought over by 
Mr. Rhind from Smyrna in November last, were sold 
by auction on Monday last at ‘TVattersalls, N. Y. and 
brought the following prices: 

Stamboul, chesnut. .scccceces coves $575 
Kochlani, biy.. cece ccs sccsecsceees 400 
Aeleaadi, chesnut. ..ccececcvceseces 400 
Yemen, greyecoscccccveccccccsveess ddd 

Mr. Mann, who has been publisher of the ‘Morris 
Patladium’? N.J. some thirty years, has retired from the 
arduous duties of the editorial chair, His successor is 
Mr. Wathaniel H. White, who is a devoted friend to the 
*A merican System.” 

We learn from the Nashua Gazette ef the 15th inst. 


that an attempt was made on the night of the Yih inst. to | 


break into the Amherst bank. ‘The robber succeeded 
in breaking into the house, and through one or two par- 
titions, but was unsuccessiul in his attempts lo enter 
the bank. The cashier, Mr. Prentiss, resides in the 
same building, where the bank is kept. Ile heard a 
noise and got up, and as he was coming down the stairs, 
he met the robber, who immediately surrendered, ' 
The robber first entered the parlour of Mr. Prentiss’ 
house. and cut through the partition, which separates 


this room from the entry, which leads to the bank. Ie! 


attempted to break open the bank door but failed, and 
then proceeded to the office of Mr. Means, which is di- 
rectly over the bank, and endeavored to cut through the 
floor into the bank, it was the noise, which he there 
made, that alarmed Mr. Prentiss. When he met the 
robber, he had his lantern and tools in his hand, and 
when Mr. Prentiss had obtained assistance from his 
neighbors, the robber was conducted to jail. 

Troy jail. An attempt was made on the 11th instant 
by the prisoners confined in the jail at Troy, N. York 
to effect their escape. ‘The attack was commenced, by 
a criminal by the name of Parmelee upon Mr. Ried, 
the turnkey, when he opened the cells in the morning 
Reed had his ear dreadfully licerated, and was other- 
wise badly injured. ) 
to his assistance, who, with the aid of one of the prison- 
ers, succeeded in securing the prisoners in their respee- 
tive apartments. 

The rail road connecting lake Ponchartrain with New 
Orleans, has been completed. The distance as lately 
traveHed through the bayous was about fourteen miles; 
upon the road it is about six, and by the help of steam 
power, will be travelled in from ten to filteen minutes, 
The trade between Mississippi and Alabama, and the 
eity and the transportation of goods and passengers in 
both directions, would seem to ensure the success of the 
enterprise, 

The directors of the bank of Penn township, Philadel- 
phia, on Friday the 15th inst. elected Exisau Datuirrt, 
esq. president, in the roum of Daniel H. Miller, esq. 
deceased, 

Fire! A warehcase and distillery at Dover, Tusca- 
rawas county, Olio, were destroyed by fire on the 
30th ult. with seven thousand bushels of wheat. ‘Total 
Joss about $10,000, 

A new meeting house, just finished in Geauga county, 
Qhio, was destroyed by fire on the 2Ilstult, 


———— Ee ty 


On the 4th inst. nearly half of the town of West 
Alexander, Pa. was destroyed by fire commencing at a 
blacksmith’s shop, and probably originating from the 
heating of a wagon tive near the door, The loss is es- 
timated at $25,000, 

Vr. Ingham. ‘he Jnulelligencer, published in Bucks 
county, Pa. says, that this gentleman has taken a house 
in New Ilope, in that county, for the present accommo- 
dation of himself and family. 

Mysterious disuppearance. ‘The Albany Evening 
Journal of Saturday says—“A drover from Dutchess 
county of the name of Hurd, (a brother of gen. J. N. M. 
Hurd of Albany), was lit to bed at Lewis’ tavern, in 
Washington strect, about four weeks ago, since which 





His crics soon brought the sheriff 


lime no trace of him can be found, He had $2,200 in 
his possession, and had taken his seat west in Messrs. 
Thorp and Sprague’s stage, but did not go. ‘The peliee, 
| we understand, have taken the investigauion in hand.” 
Eaxtraordinary snow storm, On Monday last, says 
_the New York Commercial, a snow storm swept over 
the western section of the state of New York, from the 
valley of the Mohawk to the Genesce country. The 
fruit trees in the gardens of Rochester were thickly 
hung with isicles, It snowed furiously the whole day, 
so that its depth would have been from 10 to 12 inches, 
had it not dissolved rapidly. 

Military movement. A detachment of the Ist U.S, 
arullery, under the command of major Jt. M. Aiby, 
composed ef companics A. and G. from Wilmington, N, 
©. whence they marched on the 2d inst. via Newbern, 
Washington and Piymouth, passed through Nortolk on 
Saturday morning last, and arrived the same day at the 
head quarters ol the regiment, at fortress Monroe. The 
march of 175 miles, to Plymouth, was performed in nine 
days. ‘The route of the detachment was from the latter 
place, through Albemarle Sound to Elizabeth City and 
the Dismal Swamp canal, from Elizabeth City to Nor- 
folk, in the Wansportation boats, the oops had the un- 
preecdented despatch of 22 hours. he officers are 
major A’. V7. Avrby, commanding, capt. Mt. A. Patrick, 
and lieuts. DB. DD. Lomphins and da. C. Tilghman, 








| 


By an arrival at New York on Sunday afternoon from 
Liverpool, papers trom that place to the Yih April have 
been received, 


| FOREIGN NEWS, 


GREAT BRITAIN, 

The statement of the quarter’s revenue appeared in 
the London ‘Times, of the 7th of April, and shewed a 
deciled improvement, there being an increase on the 
customs and excise of £648,054. Parliament adjourned 
on the Ist of Aprilto meetagain on the 14th, when the 
question of veform would be brought forward. The 
question of a dissoiution of parliament was again under- 
going a discussion, “he London Courier says that cir- 
culars were received there on the 5th of April, by the 
principal houses interested in the hemp trade, from the 
government requiiing a further supply of 1,000 tons 
hemp, and that it had caused some speculation. Be- 
tween five and six thousand ounces of gold had been 
shipped to Holland, supposed to be connected with some 
arrangement between the king of Holland and certain 
capitalists in England. Private advices represent his 
majesty as being in very embarrassed pecuniary cire 
cumstances, England, it appears coincided with France 
in the principles of the note addressed by the govern- 
ment of the latter to Austria, protesting against the oc 
cupancy by that power of the Italian states. 

IRELAND, 

Mr. O'Connell had written a letter to the people of 
Queen’s county, calling upon them to return sir Henry 
Parnell without a contest and free of expense. Sir KR, 
Ferguson had been returned tor Derry. Sir Richard 
O'Donnell had presenied 52 tons of potatoes to the 
starving peasantry of the county of Mayo--three persons 
in the district of Newport had starved to death. Col. Fitz- 
gerald, son of the celebrated lord Edward, it was ru- 
mored would offer as one of the candidates for the coun- 
ty of Kildare. Ministers intend to forma Joan for the 
relief of the people of Ireland. It is their intention to 
furnish employment to the poor, It is, however, suy- 
gested that the proposed loan will Le inadequate to the 
> Lject in view, 
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FRANCE. 

‘The question of peace or war between France and 
Austria was still undecided, though from the tone of the 
French ministers, it would seem they are of the opi- 
nion that they will be able to maintain the relations 
of peace. The reply of Austria to the explanations de- 
manded by the government of France had not been re- 
ceived, “The war party in France were still clamorous 


against the ministers, and if the tone and opinions Of) voc a nation animated with a purer and more ardent 


their presses, are to be taken as evidence of public 


opinion, one woald be led to believe that M. Casimer | fices for their liberty any independence. 


Perrier was scarcely less unpopular than prince Polignac, 
‘The majority of thei declare he dees not understand 


the revolution of July—that he has belied its princi- | 


ples, and that he is a minister of the restoration, instead 
of being the friend of the new sovereign. It had been 
stated by the secretary for foreign affairs in the chamber 
of deputies, that baron Strongonolf and field) marsha! 
Weibitsch, had been at Berlin, endeavoring to procure 
permission for the passage of the Russian troops through 
the Prussian territories—they had, however, failed, 
Prussia being firmly determined to act upon principles 
of justice towards the other nations of Europe, and thus 
contribute her mite towards the preservation of peace. 
It is generally believed in Paris that the eldest son of M. 
Casimir Perrier had been despatched to London to assure 
the English government that France places entire con- 


fidence in its justice, and that she will only take up| 


arms, if foreed to do so, in defence of her dignity, and 
her national honer, and not for the purpose of aggran- 
dizement. The French government have come to the 
determination of not giving up fugitives. ML. Salverte in 
a speech in the chamber of deputies, declared that the 
Carlists of La Vendee were busily at work, forming 
associations and levying contributions. Admiral De 
Rigny, as minister of marine, had been sworn into of- 
fice. General Lainarque, denounced the policy of France 


towards Belgium, said that the protocol of the 28th of | 


February, to which France was a party, had sacrificed 
Belgium to Llolland; and that the former had been pun- 
ished for following the example set her by France. The 
minister for foreign affairs replied to general Lamarque, 
and denied the propriety of his strictures, and entered 
into a detailed view of the principles of the protocol and 
the relative situation of Belgium and Ilolland, and Je- 
fended the course pursued by government. Ie deelar- 
ed thatthe French government were anxious to preserve 
peace, and hoped to be able to do so. 

The Messager des Chambres states that the language 
of the minister for foreign affairs was irvreconcileable with 
the state of the country; that it was pacific, and yet the 
Austrians were overrunning Ltaly, and France was mak- 
ing immense preparations on the Piedmontese frontier. 
The chamber of deputies have been charged with being 
eugaged in intriguing to prevent the passage of the law 
to extend the tranchise of elections, fearing that the 
return of a more democratic chamber of deputies would 
overthrow the peerage entirely, and appoint a senate in 
its place. 

The French government wishes to raise, by loan, 
120,000,000 franes in capital, which will require the is- 
sue of between 6 and 7,000,000 of 5 per cent. rentes. 

Large magazines are forming in ‘oulon and the en- 
viruns, of flour, wheat, biscuits, forage, oats, &e. for 
the supply of the troops to be stationed on the frontiers 
of Piedmont. Several bodies of this corps were already 
on the march, and were to be cantoned in the depart- 
ment ofthe Var, for the present. Six batteries of artil- 
lery were preparing at ‘Toulon, and others were daily 
expected from the interior. ‘here would be, when 
completed, 100 pieces of cannon, with all the necessary 
material, 

BELGIUM. 

Proceedings had been commenced on the 2d of April 
against general Nypels and colonel Borremas, both ot 
whom were in confinement. The principal instigators 
of the excesses at Brussels and Leige of the 28th and 
29th March, were in the hands of justice and would be 
punished, ‘lranquillity had been restored. A. M. Voort- 
inan, a manufacturer, of Ghent, supposed to be favorable 
to the house of Orange, had been mobbed by the popu- 
lace, and dreadfully mutilated, Ue was ultimately res- 
eued from their hauds but his lile is despaired uf. The 
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minister for foreign affairs in the states-general of Hol- 

land, had delivered a speech in the chamber, which 

nearly amounted to a declaration of war against Belgium. 
RUSSIA AND POLAND, 

Accounts from Poland up to the 24th March furnish 





nothing new of importance; but we are happy to per- 
ceive represent the affairs of its brave and noble defen- 
ders in a comparatively prosperous condition. Never 


spirit of patriotism, or disposed to make greater sacri- 
The polish 
army, assembled in and near Warsaw, amounts to 60,000 
men, and the corps of general Dwernicki and the other 
(ree corps, is 20,000, Dates trom Cracow to the 20th 
March repeat a rumor that Polish deputies sent to the 
Russian head quarters had been received there, and have 
opened negotiations. Ge neral Chiopicki had got better, 
There had been no new operations with the Rassian 
army, but it was still struggling against bad weather, 
scarcity, diseases and the partial insurrections of the 
peasants in the Palatinates of Lublin and Augustowo. 
It is stated in a journal of Warsaw of March 22d that 
the sultan had declared war against Russia, This re- 
port is iterated by the French papers, which add, that a 
communication had been opened between the sublime 
porte and the Poles; that each government had sent 
envoys to the other, and that an insurrection had broken 
out in Courland. Neither of these reports rested upon 
better foundations than rumor. ‘The Russians have be- 
gui to make use of trightful means to depopulate the 
country. ‘They carry off all the men. The cruelty 
which the Russians practice in Poland, must ultimately 
prove fatal to them. ‘lhe Russian couriers cannot even 
now travel in any part of the country unless accompae 
nied by a strong guard. Over the whole country from 
Pultask to Augustowo, terror is so widely spread among 
| the Russians, that, large detachments dared not pass the 
night in towns without previously entrenching them- 
selves. In quitting Lublin, they chained the Polish co). 
Riclenske to a cannon, and thus carried him of. Col. 
Rielconske isa brave veteran officer, who made all the 
campaigns of Italy under Dumbrowski 








AUSTRIA AND ITALY. 

The corps of tie Austrian army invading Romagna 
consists of from 15,000 to 18,000 men, and baron Fri- 
mont, the commander in chief, has formally announced 
that he entered the Roman states on the application of 
the pope made to the emperor of Austria. The Aus- 
trian troops entered Bologna on the 23d March; anda 
te deum was to be performed in honor of the victory 
thus gained over the liberty and independence of Italy. 
The Austrians have not stopped at Bologna, but have 
continued the march of their army, in three columns, 
Rimini and Forli were already occupied on the 24th 
March, and it is understood to be the plan of the invad- 
ing army to proceed to Ancora and Rome, without any 
intention of entering the capital. 

The Ltalian patriots, are driven back every where bee 
ing unable to make resistance. A number had taken 
refuge in the Apennines, the remainder will take refuge 
in Ancona, Such of the patriots as are seized are 
thrown into prison, The patriots are collecting their 
forces at Rimini, and are determined to resist the passage 
of the Austriaus. 

After four days of combat between Novi and Modena 
gen Auechi, yielding to superior force, had retired from 
Bologna, taking with him two pieces of brass cannon, 
six small pieces, much ammunition, and three or four 
millions of silver taken from the government chest. 
These sums have been remitted to a responsible agent, 
and will be devoted to the defence of the free provinces. 
Before retiring from Bologna, the government placed its 
authority in the hands of a commission, the president of 
which was professor Giacomlah, who waited upon gene- 
ral Frimont on the 2ist March, to inquire his inten- 
tions. “Che general told them that he came to re-esta- 
blish the authority of the pope. Arrests of the patriots 
are daily going on; many officers of the national guards 
have already been seized. 





SPAIN. 
Discoveries of conspiracies are increasing. The house 
of an officer of the engineers was entered ata time whea 
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he was engaged in writing a despatch to Mina; he how- 
ever made his eseape. Several persons were taken who 
were alsosimilarly engaged. ‘The correspondence seiz- 
ed implicatesa number of Frenchmen, and proves that 
large sums of money had been distributed to the troops. | 
The revolution was to have broken out on the 18th 
March. From the direction which the public mind has 
taken in Spain, but litle doubt remains but that a vio- 
Jent commotion will shortly take place. The arrests at 
Madrid continued. More than 40 of the heads of the 
principal families have been sulijected to trials before 
military commissions. The insurrection in Valeneia had 
been putdown, Several persons of distinction had been 
arrested there, as wellas at Biiboa, Vitoria and Sara- 
gossa. Report says that 2,000 prisoners had been shot 
in the Isle de Leon. Torrijos, the patriot chief had but 
1,800 men with him, a force too small to combat with 
the one opposed to him. 
STILL LATER AND MORE IMPORTANT. 

Since the foregoing intelligence was in ty pe there has 
been another arrival at New York from Liverpool bring- 
Ing papers from the latter place to the 16th ultimo in- 
clusive, 





RUSSIA AND POLAND. 

We are highly gratified at the cheering news from | 
Poland. The Polish comma: der in chicf, Skryznecke, | 
who was raised, as it will be remembered, from a sub- | 
ordinate station to the chief command, for his distinguish- 
ed services in the contests of February, has proved him- 
self worthy of the distinction conferred upon him, and 
fully equal to the important trusts confided to lin. 

Victory of the Poles over the Russians. 

The Polish genevalissiano having learned that marshal 
Deibitsch had divided his forces, and only left a small 
corps of hisarmy to observe the capital, took the reso 
lution to passto the right bank of the Vistula with a | 
great part of his troops, after having previously sent ge- 
neral Uminski towards Ostrolenka, to keep in check the 
corps of general Sucken, and the guards who were ad- 
vancing there. He quitted Warsaw during the night of 
the 30th March and attacked, at Wawer, the corps of 
gen. Geismar, who were there entrenched in very 
strong and advantageous positions. By this bold and 
skilful movement upon the Russians, the Polish gene- 
ralissimo was ena)ed to surprise their army of observa- 


was in its turn overwhelmed and driven upon that of 
gen. Geismar. 

All the Russian positions were carried by storm in 
detail. On the Ist of April the divisions of Rosen and 
Geismar were brought again to battle, and an officer who 
set out from the camp, as early «ws half past one o’clock 
on that day and arrived at Warsaw at 5, reported that 
before he left they had made 2,000 prisone:s, among 
whom were many general oflicers. ‘They had also taken 
six cannon and magazines and muskets. 


Whole battallions laid down their arms in the battle | 


of the Sist March. ‘This is supposed to be the first 
time that such an occurrence ever took place in Russian 
regiments, 


These brilliant affairs resulted in a loss to the Ruse | 


sians of 6,000 killed and wounded, 6,000 prisoners, 
15 pieces of cannon, several thousend stand of muskets 
and 2 standards, and 15 wagons filled with ammunition. 

The Russian divisions under Geismar and Rosen were 
in full retreat, hardly pressed by the victorious army 
of Skryznecki, while that under Deibitseh, the command- 


. . ° od ** 7 
er in chief, at his head quarters of Sieneeca was cut off | 


by the Polish corps which had been despatched on the 
line of the Bug to meet it tirough the Palatinate of Au- 
gustowo. 

There was a report that the Poles had obtained at Gro- 
chow a new and important victory over the Russians; that 


the corps of Geismar, had been entirely destroyed, that | 


that officer was severely wounded, and among the num- 
ber of prisoners; that marshal Deibitsch was closely 
hemmed in by the army and peasantry of the Poles in the 
marshes, and is thus in the most critical position; and that 
6,000 prisoners and 26 pieces of cannon were gained by 
the poles by this victory. ‘This report wants confirma- 
tion. 


The enthusiasm of the Poles is represented to be so 


great that all the nobles at Posen who couid bear arms, 


“+ 





although at the risk of their property being confiscated 
by the Prussian government, have abandoned it and pro- 
ceeded to Poland, A new regiment of cavalry of 1,200 
men had been formed at Warsaw, composed of volun- 
teers from the Dutehy of Posen. The Polish army 
consists of 90,000 men, well armed, of which there are 
25,000 superb cavalry, and a number of scythe bearers. 

The report of an insurrection in Luthuania is con- 
firmed, ‘Che Warsaw Gazette has published a procla- 
mation found on gen. lermoloff, an officer decorated 
with the order of St. George, who was killed in a re- 
cent affair. This manifesto calls on the Russians ‘*to 
insist in demanding a censtitution from the ultra tory of 
the north, the infatuated emperor Nicholas, ”’ 





ENGLAND, 

In Great Britain the parliament had re-assembled, 
and the question of reform was again under incidental 
discussion. ‘The ministers had in some degree modified 
the details, without altering the principles of the bill. 
Mr. Hunt astonished all parties in the house by declare 
ing that the bill was not approved by the people—as 
not going far enough in givieg the right of suffrage. 

Mr. O’Connell and Mr. Hunt disagreed on the cha- 
racter and efficiency of the reform bill, and abused each 
other most violently in the house of commons. Mr. 


/O°Connell found fault with Mr. Hunt for his declaration 


that the people of several popular districts, whom in 


‘the recess he had uddressed, were, without exception, 


opposed to the bill—and spoke of Mr. Hunt as a pre- 


(tended reformer. Mr. Hunt retorted, and charged Mr, 
| O'Connell with negotiating with the government for of 


fice and compromising his principles for a place. 
Mr. O’Connell in repiy said ‘the was not surprised at 
this attack, for he was frequently attacked by tories, and 
the hon. member for Pres:on had become a tory.” 

He added,—**As to the hon. member for Preston, he 
courted his hostility, for he could no longer recognize 
him asa brother reformer. He was quite ready to make 
a present of him to the tories, and a lumping penny- 
worth they would have of him, [a laugh.] He did not 
say thatthe hon. member had sold himself to the tories, 
for he did not think that they would buy the hon, mem- 
ber, buthe seemed to have courted the offer of pur- 
chase by giving earnest of what he was worth, [a laugh.] 


: | He saw in the proposed measure a means of getting a 
tion, and beat it back upon the corps of gen. Rosen, which | 


greal practical good, and he did not scout it like the hon, 
member,” 


To this Mr, Hunt replied: “Ie had not charged the 
honorable and learned member with any thing, he had 
insinuated that he was trafficking for seats in parlia- 
ment—that he Mr. O’C, was the last man who should 
;aceuse another of trafficking, for he himself had traffick- 
ed for the law. Betore, he Mr. H. had only insinuated, 
then he would tell him, Mr. O’Connell in the face of 
the house and the country, that before the close of the 
lust session of parliament he Mr. O’C, had trafficked 
with the marquis of Angelesey for that seat on the 
‘bench which was now occupied hy Mr. Doherty. ‘There 
| would have been no agitation in Ireland if Mr. Doherty 
had not got the situation, instead of the hon. and learned 
member. ‘Phat Mr. Bennett was the go-between in this 
| neyoUation, 

Mr. O’Connell denied the accusation m the most po- 
sitive and emphatic terms, 

Mr. Hunt re-affirmed the truth of what he said; ad- 
mitted that he did not know it of his own knowledge, but 
said he had seen Mr. Bennett, who was acquainted with 
\the whole proceedings, and called upon Mr. O’Connell 
to allow his ease to be brought before parliament,and he 
Mr. Hl. would be able, he thought, to produce abun- 
dant evidence of the transactions to which he alluded, 
Mr. O'Connell rejoined: he said, in substance, that he, 
Mr. O’Connell, had no knowledge, agency or connexion 
with any such negotiaiions, and if Mr. Bennett said so, 
he had given utterance to what was untrue, He Mr. 
O’Connell said that he believed that Mr. Bennett had 
said so, but that he had calumniated him, 





SPAIN. 

An extraordinary courier who arrived at Paris brought 
letters from Madrid up to the 7th April, with news 
from several parts of the Peninsula which announced 
that tranquillity prevailed in Spain, and that several per- 
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sons who had been arrested in consequence of the in- 
surrection had been set at liberty. 
TURKEY, 

An insarrection had broken out in Turkey, says re- 
port, and it is added that if it be the case, ii will relieve 
the emperor Nicholas from all apprehension from this 
quarter, 

IRELAND. 

A horrible murder had been perpetrated by the pea- 

santry of the county of Clare, Ireland. On Easier Mon- 


day, a holyday in the country, the police of Doolen were 


informed that the insurgents were actively engaged in 
administering unlawful oaths to the peasantry. Five 
police-men proceeded in search of the insurgents, and at 
a certain house found two men administering the white- 
boy oath to its inmates, These two were made priso- 
ners, and were being brought to Dolen, in custody, 
when the country people assembled in great numbers, 
and attacked the police with stones. ‘he police re- 
treated, but being pursued by the mob, who continued 
tu assault them, were ultimately compelled to com- 
mence firing, which they continued as long as they had 
any ammunition, The five policemen were finally 
overcome and stoned to death. 

A letter from Loughrea of April 5th states that that 
part of the country was in a state of open rebellion, and 
that a party of 5,000 men, many of them well armed, 
proceeded to the house of sir J. Burke, the member for 
the county, and smashed all lis doors and windows, and 
took 13 stand of arms and a quantity of ammunition, 
This party had committed other outrages; and the 
county was pretty much at their mercy, there being no 
police sufficiently efficient to arrest their course, 

A clerk ot Messrs. Brooks & Dixon, bankers of Dub- 
lin, had absconded with £2,400 of their cash, 

FRANCE. 

On Sunday, April 10, the Paris Polish central com- 
mittee gave a grand dinner to the Polish envoy. ‘The 
room was hung with likenesses of Polish chiefs. Ge- 
neral Lafayette in the uniform of the first grenadier of 
the national guard of Poland, took the chair, and to- 
wards the close of the banquet made an animated 
speech. 

BELGIUM. 

Nothing more definite than at previous dates. A re- 
port prevailed that the territory was to be parcelled 
out; it was not however believed. An article in a 
Brussels paper states that official intelligence had reached 
there that the French government had agreed to the 
occupation of Luxemburg. It was not credited. 





FINANCES OF FRANCE, 
From the Paris National. 

The result of the calculations and investigations pre- 
sented to-day by M. Humann, in the name of the com- 
mittee of inquiry, shows the overplus of the expenses 
for the last month of 1830, added to the deficit of 160 
millions, left by the last government, will form a va- 
cuum in the treasury to the extent of 251 millions; 220 
millions of extraordinary expenses will, besides, add to 
the burdens of the present year; so that we have really 
to cover an expense exceeding 471 millions. No re- 
source has been created to meet this exigency, In our 

resent state the outlay excecds the income by 37 mil- 
howe per month. The wants of the year in 18351 will 
amount to 1,450,000,000 francs (58 millions sterling), 
whilst the resources of the same budget are only stated 
to be 1,225,000,000 (not entirely 50 millions sterling. ) 
It will, of course, be necessary to supply that deficit, 
and to reduce the floating debt. It was to provide for 
these wants that the ministry proposed to increase the 
direct taxes nearly 100 millions, 

The committee to whom the plan was referred was, 
however, of opinion that it was preferable to appeal to 
credit and to the tax-payers, and not to lay additional 
burdens on licences, at a moment when trade was in so 
deplorable a state.—Thirty additional hentimes to the 
existing taxes instead of 55, will only be ealled for—an 
augmentation which will produce 46,450,000 francs; and 
recourse will be had to a vote of credit for a capital of 
56 miilions. The new praject of law, in which the 
demand for the provisional twelfths-is included, rests, 
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then, on that double basis, and the committee thinks 
that, by dividing in that manner the sum required by the 
ministry, the increase will press less heavily on the 
public, 








STEAM ENGINES. 

Among the improvements of this wonderfully pro 
gressive era, may be justly placed in the first rank, rail 
roads and their attendant locomotives. It was so late as 
1802, that Trevethick & Vivan patented the first steam 
carriage, and in compacting the apparatus for the pur- 

poses of locomotion, produced a steam engine of great 
beauty and simplicity, In 1804, one of these locomoe- 
tives Was putto use ata mine at Merthyr Tydvil, in 
| South Wales, and conveyed at the rate of nearly five 
| miles and a half per hour, ten tons anda half of 
‘iron, “Phe cylinder of this interesting experimental mae 
| chine, was eight inches in diameter, and the piston move 
ed through a space of four feet. It made eighteen strokes 

ina minute, and the pressure was about sixly-five pounds 
(on the square inch. As it raised, when employed in 
| elevating water, 15,875,160 pounds one foot bigh, in one 
| hour, its power, according to Mr. Watts’ mode of come 
| putation, must have been equal to that of eight horses. 
At the opening, a short time since, of the Darlington 
| 

| 





and Stockton rail road, it was ascertained that a single 
locomotive engine could travel at the rate of eight miles 
(an hour, conveying in its rain with ease and safety ninety 
tons weight. As yet no idea had been formed of the 
rate at which loeomotives might be made to travel on a 
good road and with light burdens. But in the eourse 
of last summer, the spirit and enterprize of the direetors 
of the Liverpool and Manchester rail roud induced a 
trial of speed, which delighted while it confounded the 
spectators. A variety of the most beautifal engines were 
brought from different places, and tested both as to 
speed and power. With burdens three or four times 
the weight of the engines, these astonishing machines 
} moved with almost the speed of the wind, going at the 
rate of from 15 to 25 miles an hour. Wathout loads, 
some of them few onwards with a velocity the maxi- 
mum of which was 42 tiles an hour. ‘Lhat road is 
now in use for the conveyance both of goods and passen- 
gers, and has answered every expectation, even of the 
most sanguine. For once, in this anticipating age of 
daring speculation, conj cture has been left lagging, 
and the dreamer about rail roads bas found his vision 
behind the truth of every day practice. Passengers at 
greatly reduced cost, and greatly increased velocity, 
pass daily by hundreds between Manchester and Liver 
pool, with fewer accidents or mishaps than would befal 
an equal number conveyed in any other manner, 

The Sampson has descended from Manchester witha 
load of 178, tons, equal to the freighting of a goodly 
ship, and that too in a period of time litile greater than 
is usually oceupied by the lighter engines in the cone 
veyance of passengers. A fricnd of the writer, on leave 
ing Manchester one morning, saw his goods under pre- 
paration for transportation to Liverpool, On dogg. | 
Liverpool, he spent but a very short ime in town, an 
then repaired to his vessel, where the goods had already 
arrived, aud were in part actually *‘stowed away” in 
the hold. 

To see more clearly the curtailing influence of these 
roads on space and time, let us suppose that at Jess 
speed by a third than in this early stage ot locomotive 
experiment, has been alveady safely accomplished, a 
passenger was to set out on a rail road towards the 
west. He might reach Lancaster in 2 hours, Pittsburg 
in 10 hours, New Orleans in less than 2 days, and re- 
turn to Philadelphia within a week, At the rate of 
conveyance ordmarily executed on the Liverpool rail 
road, the merchant might place his goods iv Lancaster in 
three hours, in Pittsburg in 15 hours, and in New Ore 
leans within three days. 

With improvements of such a nature extensively laid 
over the face of our country, we should, in the event of 
a war, be able, in a very few hours, or at most in two 
or three days, to concentrate the whole disposable force 
of the country on a single point, either for attack or de- 
fence. Of such resource, an invading foe could never 
avail himself, since a road could be rendered impassable 
in a few moments by those who occupy the country. 
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As such works proceeded, the rapidly enlarged boun- 
daries of our country will, in a still more rapid manner, 
be brought, in point of time, nearer to each other, and 
our children, under a patriotic and liberal government, 
may live to see the representatives of Arkansas or Elu- 
ron, reach the metropolis at less expense of money, time 
or convenience, than is now demanded for the journey 
from Pittsburgh to Washington. If I could promise to 
my hopes such an administration as would look to roud- 
making with half that is expended in cadinet-making, 
there would be even in our time a ratification of the great- 
er part of expectation, which would probably be out- 
stripped by the reality; for such has been hitherto the 
ease, in al) that relates to steam, but in a more remark- 
able degree in all that relates to its locomotive applica- 
tions, whether on the land or the water. ‘The engines 
of Fulton found their pathways already prepared; those 
of Trevethick and Stephenson must stand still until the 
exhaustless energies of free and lderal institutions are 
permitted to address themselves to the noblest work to 
which the voice of philosophy has ever su:nmoned the 
political economist: a work which carries with it the pro- 
mise of numberless and magnificent benefits to individu- 
als, to states, to the nation, boundless prosperity in peace, 

verfect security in war; intercourse subversive of all 
ae prejudice, divided interests rendered identical; eve- 
ry evil repudiated by frequent comparison, every good 
adopted from familiar trial of its excellence, distant 
schoole of greater excellence brought into our domain, 


superior marts as accessible as the worst religious “pri- | 


vileges’? no longer withheld. Who is there in the com- 
munity to whom some sweet stream would not flow trom 
the mighty waters of sucha lake. ‘Lhe mere traveller, 
the friendly visitor, the merchant, the artist, the manu- 
facturer, the farmer, the school boy, the sectarian, the 
gay and the grave, the busy and the idle, the voung and 
the old, all—all—may have even yet a delightful draught, 
provided the alterations of the drawers of the Washing- 
ton bureaux shouid not entirely consume the spare time 
of the great cabinet-maker of the nation, 

In the mean time, to prepare every one for a just es- 
timate of the value of these improvements, which are, 


like Antonio’s goods, “in supposition,” I would exhort | 


every person to indulge a liberal curiosity by visiting the 


beautiful engine at the museum, which is at present de- | 


lighting the public by its wonderful scientific feats. Mr. 
Baldwin, a distinguished mechanician, has formed that 
locomotive aftcr the mode! of the lightest and most beau- 
tiful of the English engines: and for grace of action, ease 
and smoothness of motion, it will not be disparaged by 
comparison with any impulsive instrument hitherto con- 
structed. Onavisitto the museum I was so much pleas- 
ed with its performance, that I made particular inquiry 
into its powers, and learned from the intelligent, ingeni- 
ous, and skilful director of the museum, tie following 
particulars. 

The rail read, which is constructed of well seasoned 
wood, extends entirely round the extensive suite of rooms, 
to a length of 140 yards, Its curves are necessarily very 
sharp, being on a radius of 2i feet. ‘To obviate any risk 
of overthrow at the curves, projected strips attached to 
the rails confine the engme car securely to the line. 
The cars, lightly and clegantly formed, present in the 
structure of the /znd wheels, a neat specimen of the in- 
genious contrivance of Winans for getting rid of much of 
the friction, That should be carefully examined by 
those who have not scen it already. The engine, in- 
cluding its boiler, furnace, chimuvey, cylinder and iron 
wheels, weighs only 224 Ibs, and Jooks as if it weighed 
scarcely so much, ‘Ihe boiler bolds above two gallons 
of water; the cylinder is two inches in diameter, and the 
Jength of the motion of the piston, is four inches and five 
eighths; and it is effected 266 times per minute. ‘The 
safety is regulated) so as to muke the pressure’ in the 
boiler 6V Ibs. on the square inch, 

The following is a hasty estimate of its power:— 
Square of the diameter of the cylinder multiplied by 
7,854, and that by 60 Ibs, gives the power of the steam 
which propels the piston—a deduction of one-third, 
which is a large allowance lor frictions, gives us 125,664 
Ibs. as the power of motion. The extent of motion 


,92 feet 


| Fishing vessels the same 


number of strokes per minute 266. By multiplying the 
power of motion 125,664 by the extent of motion, 102,52, 
we obtain 12 8824 Ibs. raised one foot In one minute. 
Taking 27,472 ibs.* raised one foot per miuute as the 
representative of one horse power, we perceive that 
this instrument, less than — of the weight and size of a 
horse, is able to raise nearly half as great a weight in 
the same space of time.—On the score of speed the com- 
parison becomes still more favorable to the engine. 

The engine weighs....ee.+ oe ee soeeee +224 Ibs. 

THe GU: cede c cocccscdcogentecsctg S0teeme 

Two heavy MeN. ..seeceeeecseecee cece + -480—800 

With this burden the engine traversed the whole 
round of 140 yards in 30 seconds, going therefore at the 
rate of 9 1-2 miles per hour. A man of moderate size, 
by taking along with him fuel and water, the food of 
‘this brazen horse, might travel, with such a machine, 
upwards of two hundred miles a day, and find his bearer 
as fresh as when the journey commenced. The youn- 
ger part of our readers will be surprised to learn, that 
two gallons of heated water afford the whole power in 
this case; for the machine itself merely directs that 
power, and rather lessens than adds to its energy. 





COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES, 

We obtain the following information from the letter 
of the Register of the Treasury transmitting the annual 
statements of the commerce and navigation of the Unit- 
ed States. 
| ‘The imports during the year ending on the 30th Sep- 
itember, 18350, have amounted to $70,876,920; of which 
| amount $61,035,739 were imported in American vessels, 
and $4,541,181 in foreign vessels, 

‘The exports during the vear ending on the 30th of 
September, 1830, have amounted to $73,849,508; of 
| which $59,462,029 were of domestic, and $14,387,479 of 
foreign articles. Of the domestic articles, 51,106,189 
were exporied in American vessels, and $8,355,740 in 
foreign vessels. Of the foreign articles $12,376,529 were 
exported in American vessels, and $1,610,950 in foreign 
ivessels, 967,227 tons of American shipping entered, 
‘and 971,760 tons eleared from the ports of the United 
/ States. 131,900 tons of foreign shipping entered, and 
!1335,436 tons cleared during the same period. 
tons. 95ths. 
650,142 $8 
900,858 10 
100,796 78 








| The registered tonnage as corrected for 
the 31st December, 1829, is stated at 
|The enrotled and licensed tonnage 
And the fishing vessels at 








1,260,797 81 
Of the registered tonnage amounting, as before stated, 
at 650,142 88 there were employed in the whale fishery 
57,284 38. 
‘Lhe total average of shipping built in the United States 
during the year 1529, was, 
Registered. cccccccccccccsccccvessesesesecd,5/0 14% 
Ne Te ee ae ee” 
77,098 65 
The tonnage on which duties were collected during 
the year 1829, amounted as follows: 
‘Lhe registered tonnage employed in the 
foreign trade paying duty on each voyage $50,451 26 
The enrolled and licensed tonnage employed 
in the coasting trade paying an annual du- 
ty; also, the registered tonnage employed 
in the same trade paying duty on cach en- 
try 








748,750 72 

151,099 50 

Duties were also paid on tonnage owned by 
ciuizens of the United States engaged in the 
foreign wade, not registerd 





Total on which duties were collected 1,752,034 43 


UNITED STATES’ BANK, 
Fiom the American Sentinel. 
“Bribery and corruption.—The New York Standard 
states that the editor of that paper has been offered ONE 





————— 





per minute, is pi ne gy by the product 102 


of the length of stroke 4 5-8 inches multiplied by the 


*The mean of the calculations of Desaguliers, Smea- 
ton and Wait 
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THOUSAND DOLLARS ¢o come out in favor of rechartering , motives for the dismissal of the others are assigned in 
the Unirep Staves BANK! and insinuates that several | the answer of the president to the secretary of the treae 


other papers heretofore opposed to the bank HAVE BEEN | sury and mysel, . 
dismissed officers have faithiully discharged their re- 


BRIBED To SILENCE! Mr. Otis in the New York legisla 


against the rechartermg of the bank was before that body. 


in these the president admits that the 


‘in the cabinet, and the protection of the two retiring 


ture alluded to these transactions, when a resolution spective dutics; but intimates that the want of harmony 
| 
i 


From all that we have seen, it is apparent, that the bank | 


secretaries “from unjust misconceptions and malignant 


altemplts to sustain itself by a system of corrupt bribes | misrepresentations,” made it necessary the others should 


ry—that this system procured the passage of the Penn- 
sylvania resolution in favor of the bank, and that by this 
system an attempt has been made to prevent the pase | 
sage of the New York resolution against the bank. ‘This | 
last the bank was not able to effect, and the resolution 
passed by a vote of 73 to 35, and is inthe following w ords: 

‘Resolved, (it the senate concur), Phat the charter 
of the bank of the United States ought not to be renew- 
ed,”’ 

When such a state of things is disclosed in regard to | 
that mammoth institution, is it not time for the friends | 
of freedom to look about them.” (WV. dL Patriot. | 

With the many injudicious and discreditable publicae | 
tions which have been made, charging the bank of the | 
United States with bribery and corruption, it has not | 
been our business to interfere—but the paragraph at 
the head of this notice challenges aniuadversion from 
all those who have at heart the honor and character ol 
the state of Pennsylvania, and the purity and indepen- 
dence of its legislature. We couiess our very great 
surprise and regret that such a priatas the New Hampe- | 
shire Patriot should have so far iorgotten what is due 
to the parlics thus inconsiderately calummniate dy as to 
originate the I[ibel. We coutess still greater surprise 
and regret, that such a print us the Washington Globe 
should republish the libel, ‘*‘A system of corrupt bri- 
bery procured the passage of the Peunsy lvania resolue 
tion in favor of the bank of the United States.”?? Such 
is the unqualified 
The bank alone? By no meaus: the whole legislature 
ot the commouwealih of Venusyivania, senate and house 
of represcutatives; for nearly all of Uiem voted for the 
resolution, Why not include the governor too, for he 
signed it? and thus declare that an act of the coastitut- 
ed authorities representing the people of Pennsylvania 
was procured by bribery and corruption. In the name 
and vindicalion of the siate thus wantonly outraged, we | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
; 


and blasting accusation—Of whom? 


y 
S 
is 


pronounce the ch irge an abominuble celamation. in 
the name and vindication of a democratic legislatu e, 
we submit to the authors ind propagators ot the ch ree, 


that if they have any proof ot it, Uthat proof should be | 
made public; that if Wiey have no proot of it, they owe | 
it Lo this stale, to the legisiature representing it, and to | 
truta and justice, to make a suitable apology and atone- 
ment for so wanton aud outrageous an accusation, For 
Jet them bear in mind, Uiat ot there was bribery aud cor- 
ruption, the bank, at whom the blow is struck, is only 
one of the guilty partics—the legislature being the 
other. ‘To charge a legislature with being bribed, 
seems to our simple notions, m the pure air of Pennsyl- 
vania, to imply gross ignorance of the characters of those 


whom our people cleet to the legislature. ‘To bribe a | 
Jegislature! We believe this is the first time such a | 
thing was ever thought, much less published, of the le- 
gislature of this staic, atany rate. We hope the Patriot | 
and the Globe will sée the propriety ot withdrawin 
the highly exceptionable and off usive charge originate | 
ug m the one and included by the oth 


y | 
> | 


d er, against the les | 
gislature of a state, whose votes they wii both be in 
need of, and whose motto they ought to kuow, is **Vir- 
tue. i , fsa foe “39 ws . 

ue, aberty and independence.’ 
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THE LATE “CABINET.” 
From the North Carolina “Star.” 

Gov. Branch.—The tolilowmg letter from the hon. 
John Braneh, late secretary of the navy, toa gentleman 
ia this city, has been handed to us for publication: 

Washington city, May 3d, 1831. | 

My dear sir: —You have, no doubt, before this, seen | 
in the papers accounts of the resignations of the secretary 
of state and the secretary at war, aud the dismissal of the | 
other members of the cabinet. 

The letters of the two former, addressed to the presi- 
dent of the United States, present their reasons; and the 


es 


| of great respect and esteem. 


go out also. 


So fur as regards the members of the cabinet, this 


measure is comparatively of lide moment, It is, how- 
ever, a matter of deep concern as affect ng the character 
‘of the government. In this point of view the American 
people have a right to know the whole truth; from 


whence the alleged discord originated; by whom and for 
what purpose, it bas been fostered; and in what respect 


‘and wherefore it has been connected with the public ad- 
‘ministration of the affairs of the nation, ‘The president 


is bound to make these explanations to the people. 

It it were intended to be intimated that 1 am responsi- 
ble fur the want of harmony in the cabinet, the charge 
is unjust. I deny that | pursued a course that invited 
hostility. On the contrary, | went as far as a man of 


‘honor could go, in endeavoring to promote a good une 
‘derstanding and cordial official co-operation with all the 


members of the cabinet. But it seems I was expected 
to go still farther, and not doing so, it has been held 
good cause for my dismissal. It itis asked, why 1 did 
not abandon the cabinet, and expose to the world the 


imalign influences by which it was embarrassed? I 


_would reply, that L constantly looked forward to a favor- 
jable change. ‘hat especiolly L relied for this upon the 


wisdom, firmness, and justice of the chief magistrate. I 


ihave been disappointed. IL lave had the deep mortifica- 
‘tion to see him gradually discarding from his counsels 


and triendship lis old and long tried supporters, and 
throwing himself into the arms of persons whose cold- 
hearted selfishness and artifices were played off upon 


(him for érve and taithtul service, 


Rest assured, however, Uiat whatever may be the pube 
lic judgmentas to the meviis of this question, no consi- 
deration arising from personal feeling will induce me to 
take a course which tl should not believe calculated to 
maintain the character and promote the interest of the 
state which gave me birth. 

Lbusimess of importance, especially as enabling me to 
scttie down permanently in North Carolina, will proba- 


_bly require my presence in Tennessee, where | may be 


detained until August ncxt. Oo my return to my lami- 
ly, Lhope to meet you, when I shall be highly gratified 
to renew that social and fric udly ustereourse, which here- 
tofore, so much to my Satisiaction, has subsisted between 
us. Inthe mean lime, | beg you to receive assurances 
JOHN BRANCH, 

The following paragraphs are from the WWational In- 
telligencer ot Monday last: 

‘Lo the letter of Mr. Branch, it is rumored, will soon 
be aided an exposition, by Mr. Jag :am, of the causes of 
the late dissolution of the cabinet. No commentary can 
acd force to the expressions made use of by Mr. Branca. 
Any attempt, on the contrary, to make his language 
clearcr would but detract from the strength which it de- 
rives from its simplicity, plainness, and directness. We 
therefore abstain tor the present from any observations 
upon it. 

We bave not conversed with either Mr. Ingham or 
Mr. Branch since their dcismission from office; but we 
know, they have a spark of human pride or feeling 
about them, that they must feel indignant at the treat- 
ment they have received. Our conjecture is confirmed, 
beyond doubt, as to one of them, by the above interest- 
ing exposition; and it ean hardly be doubted that a kin- 


dred teeling pervades the bosom of Mr. Zagham. It is 


said that he, too, like his late colleague in office, is about 
to return home without waiting, as he had been desired 
to do, for his successor. 

Our own information, (unofficial) coufirms the infor- 
mation contamed in the tollowing paragraph, which we 
find in the U. States Gazette, of Saturday: 

“Mr. Van Buren has, we understand, been appointed 
minister to Engtand, in the place of Mr. McLane. Mr. 
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V. B. will embark on the 1st of June 


Mr. Vaughan.” » in company with 


Concerning the late dissolution of the cabinet, the 
Pendelton (S. C.) Messenger, « paper friendly to the 
administration heretofore, makes the following short and 
sharp remarks: 

**The resignation of the members of the cabinet is an 
extraordinary event in the annals of our country. As 
the most important intelligence of the day, we have made 
room for the correspondence which took place, to ena- 
ble our readers, if possible, to comprehend the causes of 
the occurrence. We acknowledge our own inability to 


understand the explanations of Mr. Van Buren and Mr. 


Eaton, These letters have succeeded in my stifying the 
matter very considerably.” 





MR. RANDOLPH. 

We have not published any of the particulars of the 
strange conduct said to have been exhibited by Mr. 
Randolph during his few days sojourn at St. Peters- 
burgh—but feel it due to him asa high public fune- 
tionary, to give the following certificate in his behalf 
from the young gentleman who accompanied him as 
secretary of legation. 

To the editors of the Richmond Enquirer. 

Gentlemen: —Having seen in your paper of the 9th 
November, 1830, an epitome of a publication in the N. 
York Journal of Commerce, and the New York Com- 
mercial, relative to Mr. John Randolph, of Roanuke, 
envoy extraordinary of the United States of America to 
Russia, and seeing with indignation, that the accounts of 
that geutleman’s deportment at St. Petersburgh, as 
yublished in those papers, sre utterly devoid of truth, 
i deem it to be my duty to contradict them, in the most 
positive manner. 

Mr. Randolph’s conduct, on all occasions, was that 
which bec:me himself and his office—sueh it was and 
will always be, to persons who are worthy of his notice. 
The gross slanders contained in the paragraphs alluded 
to above, are so preposterous that they can scarcely im- 
pose on the most credulous;—but as the writer of them 
may have had his own purposes in view, it may be well 
to disappoint him, by « flat contradiction of his state- 
ments. But, to be more particular: 

It is said, that Mr. Randolph conducted himself in a 
most ridiculous manner, betove the emperor. This is 
false; and the best proof of its being untrue is, that his 
imperial majesty has expressed the greatest esteem for 
him; which would certainly not be the ease, if any 
thing outre had happened at the presentation. As for 
the other acts said to have been done—such as tearing 
the cards of the foreign ministers to pieces, Xe. Kc. —the 
idea of endeavoring to impose on the public with such 
trash, is so shallow, and, at the same time so base, that 
folly itself would laugh at it. 

Then, say these inventive editors, Mr. Randolph re- 
fused, at first, to receive a note from prince Lieven, the 
principal minister of state. This 1 know to be false 
also; and moreover state that there was the most cor- 
dial, | may say friendly, intercourse between the minister 
and the Am: rican envoy—so much so, that when | went 
to ask for Mr. Randolpli’s passports, and to explain the 
urgent necessity of his leaving St. Peterburgh, on account 
of the very dangerous state of his health, prince Lieven 
expressed the utmost concern, on hearing the news, and 
immediately proposed to see Mr. Randolph, which was 
only prevented by a mistake of mine, in giving him the 
wrong number of the house, 

All the other charges are as much founded in truth, 
as those which | have noticed particularly. 

It is thus, that the wicked traduce the characters of 
the just: and it is thus, that envy, conscious of its own 
demerits, endeavors to assassinate the reputation of the 
exalted and worthy. Conscious of the badness of their 
cause and still anxious to set rolling a ball, that will 
attract the notice of a gossip for a moment, the busy- 
bodies of our nation invent the grossest calumnies, and 
to effect their designs, they always lay hold of the most 
conspicuous and generous men. 

This is no defence of Mr. Randolph’s conduct—for, 
it defends itself. To conclude—and as small events go 
fay in ciréumstantial evidence, to prove that facts are true 











| 


or not so—it may be well to observe, that it is stated by 
these lovers of veracity, that, “Mr. R. took an upper 
chamber at Mrs, Wilson’s;” whereas the fact is, that both 
Mr. Randolph and myself occupied lower rooms in this 
good lady’s house. ‘his last, although rather a minute 
circumstance to notice, serves to show that the corres- 
pondent of the New York editors imagined he lived at 
Mrs, Wilson’s, and imagined the whole tissue of slander 
and abuse. 1 am, gentlemen, your most obedient ser- 
vant, JOHN R, CLAY. 

Secretary of legation and charge d’ affaires of the U, 
States at St. Petersburgh. 

St. Petersburgh, January 17th, 1831. 








MR. RANDOLPH’S SPEECHES. 

Certain late references to this gentleman has induced 
us to examine our files a litthe—and present the two 
following extracts from his speeches in the late Virgi- 
nia convention, in verification of some things that we 
have said of him. 

EXTRACTS, 

**Sir, I see no wisdom in making this provision for fu- 
ture changes, You must give government time to ope- 
rate On the people, and give the people time to become 
gradually assimilated to their institutions. Almost any 
thing is better than this state of perpetual uncertainty. 
A people may have the best form of government that the 
wit of man ever devised; and yet from its uncertainty 
alone, may, in effect, live under the worst government 
in the world, Sir, how often must | repeat that change 
is not reform. Lam willing that this new constitution 
shall stand as long as it is possible for it to stand, and 
that, believe me, is a very short time. Sur, it is vain 


to deny it.—They may say what they please about the 


old constitution—the defect is not there. It is not in the 
form of the old edifice, neither in the design nor the ele- 
vation: it is im the materiul—it is in the people of Va. 
‘To my knowledge that people are changed from what 
they have been.—The 400 men who went out to David 
were in debt, The partizans of Cesar were in debt. 
The fellow laborers of Cataline were in debt, And I 
dety you to shew mea desperately indebted people any 
where, who can bear a regular sober government, IL 
throw the challenge to all who hear me. 

I say that the character of the good old Virginia 
plenter—the man who owned from five to twenty 
si:ves ur less, who lived by hard work, and who paid 
his debts, is passed away. A new order of things is 
come. ‘lhe period has arrived of living by one’s wits— 
of living by contracung debts that one cannot pay— 
and above all, of living by office Aunting. Sir, what 
do we see? Bankrupts—branded bankrupts—giving 
great dinners—sending their children to the most ex- 
pensive schools—giving grand parties—and just as well 
received as any body in society. LI say, that in sucha 
state of things the old constitution was too good for them; 
they could not bear it. No, sir—they could not bear 
afreehold suffrage and a property representation. I have 
always endeavored to do the people justice—but I will 
not flatter them—I will not pander to their appetite for 
change. I will do nothing to provide for change. I 
will not agree to any rule of future appomtment, or to 
any provision for future changes called amendments to 
the constitution. They who love change—who delight 
in public confusion—who wish to feed the cauldron and 
make it bubble—rmay vote if they please for future 
changes. ere 

“At that time, sir, the commonwealth of Virginia was 
throughout a slave holding commonwealth: (WOULD To 
Gop sHE WERE SO Now.) And is it, then, so wonderful 
that slaves should have been a subject of taxation? Yes, 
sir: Virginia was then not oaly throughout, a slave hold- 
ing, but a tobacco planting commonwealth. You can’t 
open the statute book,—-I1 mean one of the old statute 
books, not those that have been defaced by the finger of 
reform,—and not see that ¢obucco was, in fact, the cur- 
rency, as well as staple of the state. We paid our 
clerk’s fees in tobacco: verdicts were given in tobacco; 
and bonds were executed payable in tobacco, ‘That ac- 
counts for itall. While a large portion of the state has 
ceased to bea slave holding, and a still larger portion 
has ceased to be a tobacco planting community, the bur- 
den has rested on the necks of a comparatively small, 
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unhappy, and I will say it, a proseribed caste in the com- 
munity.” 

“Sir, when I speak of danger—from what quarter 
does it come; from whom? From the corn and oat- 
growers on the Eastern Shore, the Rappahannoe and 
the Pamunkcy? From tie fishermen on the Chesa- 
peake? The pilots of Elizabeth City? No sir, from 
ourselves.—from the great slave-holding and todacco- 
planting districts of the state, | could not have brought 
myself to believe it—nothing could have persuaded me 
that the real danger which threatens this great interest, 
should spring from those districts themselves.” 

“Mr. Chairman, since 1 have been here, the scene 
has recalled many old recollections. At one time I 
thought myself in the house c! representatives, listening 
to the debate on the tariff; at another time, I imagined 
myself listening to the debate on the Missouri question; 
and sometimes { fancied myself listening to both ques- 
tions debated at once. Are we men met to consult 
about the affairs of men? or are we, in truth, a Robin- 
hood society, discussing rights in the abstract? 
we no house over our heads? 





Have 
Do we forget that we are 


living under a constitution which has shielded us for | 
more than half a century; that we are nota parcel of | 


naked and forlorn savages, on the shores of New Hol- 
Jand; and that the worst that can come is, that we shall 
live under the same constiluticn that we have lived 
under, freely and happily for haifa century? To their 
monstrous claims of power, we plead this prescription; 
but then we are told, that nu/lum tempus occurrit Regi— 
king whom?—KING NUMBERS.’ 

“If the naked principle of numbers only is to be fol- 
lowed, the requisites tor the statesman fall far below 
what the gentleman from Spottsylvania rated them at.— 
He needs not the tour rules of arithmetic. 
gro boy with a knife and tally-stick, is a statesman com- 
plete in this school.”’ 

“Yet, let me say with the gentleman from Accomac, 
(Mr. Joynes) whose irresistible array of figures set all 
figures of speech at defiance, that if there were not a 
negro in Virginia, { wouid still contend tor the principle 
inthe amendment. And why? Beeause I will pat it 
in the power of no man or set of men who ever lived, 
or who ever shall live, to tax me without my consent. 
It is wholly immaterial whether this is done without my 
having any representative at all, or, as it was done in 


the case of the tariff law, by a phalanx stern and inexo-| 


rable, who being the majori/y, and having the power, 
prescribe to me the law that I sliall obey.” 

**1t is the first time in my iile, that L ever heard of a 
government, which was to divorce property from pow- 
er. Yet, this is seriously and soberly proposed to us— 
sir, | know it is practicable, but it can be done only by 
a violent divulsion, as in France—but the moment you 
have separated the two, that very moment property will 
go in search of power, and power in search of property. | 
—‘‘*Male and female created He them,” and the two. 














imposed upon us, do wi 


have thonaht parricidal, I would withdraw froin your 


jurisdiction. J-would not live under king numbers. i 
would not be his steward; nor make him my task mas- 
ter. 1 would obey the principle of selt-presery ation, a 





ee 


No sir, anes | 


pact. 


principle we find even in the brute creation, in flying 
from this mischief,” 

It may be well here to add some extracts from the 
reply of Mr. Alexander Campbell to Mr. Raudolph. 

Exctracts from Mr. Campbells speech. 

“Bat Lam told that universal suffrage, (If ani no ad- 
voeute for universal suffrage), or more correctly, general 
suffrage, was the invention of the age of lord proctor 
Cromwell—that it sprung up for the first time during 
the commonwealth of England. It is called novel doce 
irine.—Were it so, that would not prove it false. 
Steam boats are a novel invention, and many other use- 
ful arts are comparatively novelties. ‘The new race of 
men which modern science has created and made, isa 
new invention. 1 mean the wooden, brazen and iron 
(men, which neither eat, drink, sleep, nor get tired; 





which are adults, without being infants, full grown men 
'us soon as born. —These new amen, these novelties, are 
likely to bea very useful race, for when inspired by 
| steam, they are as rational as our black popuiation.— 

England has two hundred millions of them, and these 

United States have more than ten millions of them, 
| They are al! revolutionists, and will as certainly revolu- 
/tionise the world as ever did the art of printing, or any 
conquering invader. They are all novel too. No pro- 
) phetue eye, nor prophetic pen, can describe their pro- 
| gress, or foretel their destiny.—All novelties are not 
) fictitious. —But sir, notwithstanding the general historic 
accuracy of gentlemen on the other side, they have mis- 
tuken the date of the origin of general suffrage. It is 
more ancient than the British, the Roman, the Grecian, 
or the Persian governments, It is now 3,329 year's old. 
I have heard gentlemen quote the Mosaic history on this 
floor. It will be no sin, l hope for me to quote the 
same authority. —Now sir, if gentlemen will look into 
the Exodus of Israel, they will find that the Virginia 
constitution was not the first wrilfen constitution, nor 
the general suffrage the invention ot Oliver Cromwell, 
Cromwell, sir, was a prodigious genius, but this he did 
notinvent. When Israel became a coinmonwealth, and, 
sir, they were a commonwealth, and were so denomi- 
nated 2,000 years ago by a very high authority. IL say 
when Israel became a commonwealth, they received a 


constitution from him who led them through the red 


sea. Israel in the wilderness amounted to 600,000 fight- 
ing men, ‘The God of Israel first proposed a social com- 

It was called in Hebrew S#eriih, in Greek Dia- 
theke, in Latin Constitutio, in Scotch Covenant, after 
the manner ot the solemn league and covenant; It is 
precisely equal to our English word constétution. This 


was written, and it is the oldest written document upon 
sexes do not more certainly, nor by a more unerring | 


law, gravitate to each other, than power aod property; | 
you can only cause them to change lands.” | 

“Yes, sir, to this constitution we owe all that we! 
have preserved; (much L kuow is lost and of great value), | 
but all that we have saved from the wreck of our politi- | 


cal fortunes. ‘his is the mother which hes reared sll | 


? ’ } 
our great men. Well may she be called magna mater | 
virum. 


men.’ 


“© For my share, this is the first eonvention in whieh 
I ever had a seat, and J t: ust in Gov it will be the last. 
1 never had any taste for conventions; or tor new con- 
stitutions made per order, or kept ready made, to suit 
casual customers.” 

“Yet, as the gentleman from Spottsylvania says, I am 
ho candidate for martyrdom. | am two old a man to 
remove; my associations, my habits, and my property, 
nail me to the commonwealth. But were Ll a young 
man, I would, in case this monstrous tyranny shall be 





* Vide, ‘Dictionary of Quotations,” a book that seems 
to be alwayson Mr. Randolph’s table, and we learn by 
it that the literal translation is “no time impedes the 
king,”—that ig the rights of a sovereign are indefeasi- 
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earth. Alter it was written, it was submitted to every 
man upon the muster roll of Israel. ‘Their vote was ree 


| quired,and they voted for it as their national compact. 


So vld, sir, and so venerable is the origin of g-eneras 
suffrage. 

**f was sorry to hear, the other day, the elsquent 
gentieman from Charlotte, (Mr. Randolph), jrrotest 


\ against his majesty Aung numéers, and declare his readi- 
She has indeed, produced men and mighty | 


ness to revolt from his government, and to raigrate 
irom his dominions. Aijing numbers, Mr. Chair man, is 
the legitimate sovereign of all this country. Gen Jacke 
son, the president of these United States, 1s only the re- 
presentative, the lawful representative ot king rsumbers. 
And, whither sir, can that gentleman fly from the govern- 
ment of this king? Iu the north, in the sou'.h, in the 
east, and inthe west, he can find no other monarch. 
Except he cross the ocean, he can put himsel{ under no 
other king. And whenever he may please to expatriate 
himself, he will find beyond the dominion of king num- 
bers, tuere is no other monarch save king blood, king cy- 
pher, king sword, or king purse. And, sir, permit me to 
add, there is none of those so august as our king. I love 
kang numbers, I wish to live, and L hope to die under 
the government of this majestic personage. He is, si 





ble by any lapse of time. 


{a wise, benevolent, patriotic and powertul prinee—the 
| most dignified personage under the canopy of heaven.” 
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“But, sir, one gentleman, (Mr. Randolph), referred 
usto the great men, which the present system in Vir- 
ginia had produced. We doubt it not sir. 1 have lived 
in a country in Which there were many great men: very 
learned and very powerful. But how were they created, 
sir? For one noble Jord, there were ten thousand ignoble 
paupers, and for one great scholar there were ten thousand 
ignoramuses. ‘That isthe secret sir. J never wish to see 
this mode of making great men introduced into this com- 
monwealih. Il trust, sir, we will rather strive to make 
many middling men, than afew great or noble men. 
When we adopt the English mode of making great men, 
we will soon adopt the English mode of speaking to 
them. 1 have heard of but one ‘‘nodle triend’’ in this 
committee, as yet; but sir, it is a contagious spirit. 
There are many sorts of great men. It is not necessary 
to create them in advance of the demands ot society, 
Peculiar crisis call them into being. ‘This sort of great 
men, has always been the creature of circumstances. 
One of them was found on Mount Horeb, another on the 
way to Damascus—one at Mount Vernon, and another 
was fouud in the county of Hanover, with a fishing rod in 
hishand. ‘The Island of Corsica, produced one when he 
was wanted.—There is no occasion to devise any plan 
for creating this sort of great men. But sir, under a 
proper system of goverument, we should be able to 


multiply other sorts of great men a hundred fold, and | 


we should not fail to derive benefits of every sort, intel- 
ivctual, moral, and political, incomparably surpassing 
any sacrifice we should be obliged to make in commenc- 
ing such a system. 

Fixtracts from a speech of Mr. Randolph delivered in 
congress two or three sears ago, as quoted by Mr. Bur- 
ges, in his speech on the Russian mission: 

“Sir, what can the country do for me? As for pow- 
er, What can it have for one like me? If power had 
been my object, | must have been less sagacious than 
my worst enemies have represented me to be, if I had 
not obtained it. = - - Hd 5 What, 
sir, to drudge in your laboratories in the departments, 
or be at the tail of your corps diplomotic in Lurope? 
(Exiled to Siberia.) Alas! sir, in my condition, a cup 
of cold water would be more acceptubie. 
country give me that | do not possess in the conlidence 
of such constituents as no man ever had before? I can 
retire to my old patrimonial trees, where I may see the 


sun rise and set in peace, = * - 1 shall retire 
upon my resources—I wili go back to the bosom of my 
constituents. . . » And shall L give up 


them and this? And fer what? For the heartless 
amusement and vapid pleasures and tarnished honors of 
this abode of splendid misery, of shabby splendor? for a 
clerkship in the war office, or a FOREIGN MISSION, 
to dance attendance annoaw tread of at HOME—or 
even fora department itself? Sir, thirty years make 
sad changes in man, * * * I feel that I 
hung to existence by a single hair —ihat the sword otf 
Damocles is suspei.ded over me.” 


Extracts from John Randolph's letter to his constituents, 
dated “York Builaings, Jan, 7, 1815.” 

“Nine years have now elapsed since he raised his 
voice against the commencement of a system of mea- 
sures, Which, although aré/ully disguised, were caleulat- 
ed, ashe believed, to produce what we have all seen 
and fated long to feel. Had they who derided what 
they were then pleased to term his ‘‘mournful vaticina- 
tions, the reverics of a heated and disordered imagina- 
tion,”’ confided less in their own air built theories and 
taking warning ere it was too late, they might be riding 
on ‘the full de of successful experiment,” instead ot 
clinging with instinctive and convulsive grasp to the 
wreck, which themselves have made of public credit, 
of national honor, of peace, happiness and security, and 
offaith among men. ‘Lhe very bonds, not only of union 
between these states, but of society itself are loosen- 
ed, and we seem approaching towards that awful disso- 
lution, the issue of which it is not given to human for- 
sight toscan. In the virtue, the moderation, the forti- 
tude of the people is, (under God), our last resource. 
Let them ever bear in mind, that from their present in- 
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stitutions there is no transition but to military despotism, 
and that there is none more easy, Anarchy is the chry- 
salis state of despotism; and to that stute have the meu- 
sures of this government long tended, amidst professions, 
such as we have heard in France and seen the effects of, 
of liberty, equality invincibility. None but the people 
can lorge them own chains; and to flatter the people and 
delude them by promises never meant to be performed, 
is the stale but successful practice ci the demagogue, as 
of the seducer in private life. ”? 

*“*Give me an arm,” says the wily politician. It is only 
to fight the English to maintain “free trace and sailors 
rights’’—and dazzeld by the ‘‘pride, pomp aad circum- 
stance of glorious war,’’ heedless uf the miseries that 
lurk beneath its splendor, the people have said Amen! 
Of these the heavy debt and grinding taxes that follow 
in its train are, perhaps, the Jeast. Disease and vice, in 
new unheard-ot forms, spread from the camp through- 
out society. Nota village, not a neighborhood, hardly 
a family escapes the inflection. The searching miseries 
of war, penetrate even into the hovel of the shivering 
negro, Whose tattered blankets and short allowance of 
salt bear witness to the glories of that administration, 
under which his master is content to live. His mas- 
ter, no doubt, some ‘‘southern nabob,”’—some “haughty 
grandee of Virginia,” the very idea of whose existence 
disturbs the very repose of our tender consciences, is ree 
velling in luxury, which the necessary wants of his bonds- 
men are stinted to supply. Such is the stuff that wretced 
dreams are made of! ‘The master consumed by cares 
from which even the miserable African is free, accus- 
tomed to the decent comforts of lite, is racking his brain 
for ways and means to satisfy the demand of the tax 
gatherer, You see the struggle between his pride and 
his necessity. ‘lhat ancient relic of better times, on 
which he bends his vacant eye, must go. It is itself the 
object of a new tax. He can ne longer afford to keep 
it. Moreover he must find a substitute for his youngest 
boy, called mto service. His eldest son has perished 
in the tentless camp, the bloodless but fatal fields of the 
fenny country—and even for the cherished semblance of 
this favorite child, he must pay tribute to Cesar, The 
(car that starts into his eye, as he adds this item to the 
inventory of exaction, would serve but to excite a phi- 
losophie smile in the ‘‘grimm idol” of the levee and ile 
heariless worshippers. Such is the condition of the better 
and move enviable classes of society. ‘here is more than 
one beneath it—a husband, the sole support of a wile and 
helpless children, a son, the only stay and comfort of a 
widowed mother. You have the outline—fiil up the 
picture—for you can do it with a master’s hand.—We 
shall then see the patch work of the cradle and the 
party colored rugs of squalid poverty, fluttering amidst 
the ensigns and standards which some cadet for military 
promotion lays at the feet of our president’s lady, on his 
knees,” 

‘The course of measures, to which during seven years 
L had opposed myselt in congress, drew in the session 
of 1811-12, to that catastrophe, which [ felt it my duty 
to arrest by the best efforts of my understanding. In 
the exercise of this high constitutional duty—at once a 
duty and a right—I was arbitrarily silenced on the floor 
of an assembly calling itself deliberative, abusing the 
once venerated name of an American congress—Then 
was the time as I thought, and still do think, for the 
members of the opposition to have quitted their seats, 
and to have abandoned an infuriated conclave to the mis- 
rule of their own mad passions, instead of lending by 
their presence the countenance of deliberation to an ase 
sembly, that had ceased to be deliberative! Gentlemen, 
whose opinions L hold in the utmost deference thought 
otherwise. ‘T'o resign my commission into the hands of 
those from whom I had received it, was the next step 
that occurred to me. But I immediately perceived that 
this act of political suicide would at once gratify my op- 
pressors and injure my constituents, who would be there- 
by deprived of a vote on the great question of war, which 
was soon to come before congress, My part was taken 
—to remain at my post and calmly await the consequen- 
ces.” 4 

“To my constituents I’ made my appeal. The war 
was declared—the clection supervened, and they disa- 
vowed me, 
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The editor of the ‘*Richmond Patriot,” the paper in 
which the address appeared, in publishing it, said— 

‘*There was a time when we admired him—but for his 
want of charity to others, we should now pity him, so 
much is he ‘‘crazed with care” and disappointment.” 


Extract of a letter from Witson J. Cary esq. dated 
Fluvanna, Dec. 14, 1814, and published in the Rich- 
mond Enquirer, March 1815. 

‘*We were speaking generally of political concerns, 
and I adverted to the conduct of the British in their 
attack upon capt. Porter upon a neutral coast, and con- 
demned it in strong terms, Mr. Randolph justified it by 
remarking that our government had not respected the 
neutrality of Spain in regard to the occupation of West 
Florida, Amongst other observations I recolleet he ask- 
ed, suppose they had met upon the coast of Kamptschat- 
ka, would you have them respect the neutrality of that 
coast? I made some observations to shew the difference 
between the case put, and the affair as it actually oceur- 
red, but not necessary to be repeated. The conversa | 
tion then turned on the capture of Washington—lL re- 
probated the destruction of the public buildings—and 
to my great astonishment, Mr. R. justified it—I cannot 
remember the precise language he used, but certainly it 
went to the point of justifying the conduct of the enemy 
in that transaction,”’ 





ANTI-TARIFF PROSPECTS. 
From the Banner of the Constitution. 

The readers of this paper will have observed, of late, 
a wavering of our faith in the potency of argument, as | 
an efficient means of rescuing the country from the fate 
that awaits her in the event of the American System’s 
being fastened upon us as the settled policy of the 
country. So long as we felt a strong confidence in the 
issue of the struggle, we spoke in language caleulated to 
cheer the drooping spirits of our southern friends—and 
as soon as we begun to doubt, we felt ourselves bound to 
say so. ‘The truth is, that the questions of the tariff, 
and of internal improvements, which are sheer ques- 
tions of political science and constitutional law, have now 
been so interwoven into the party politics of the day, 
that it would seem to be altogether vain to expect a 
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be thought of until much longer and greater sufferings. 
if every infraction of a compact of so many parties is to 
be resisted at once as a dissolution of it, none can ever 
be formed which would last one year. We must have 
patience, then, with our brethren, while under delusion. 
Give them time for reflection and experience of conse- 
quences; keep ourselves ina situation to profit by the 
chapter of accidents; and separate from our companions 
only when the sole alternatives left are the dissolution 
of our union with them, or sabmission to a government 
without limitation of powers.” 


We are aware that this wholesome advice of Mr. Jef- 
ferson was given so long ago as the 26th December, 
1825, about six months before his death, and that many 
persons believe that the erisis designated by him has 
already arrived. A majority of the southern people, 
however, does not so believe. They will wait yet longer: 
but, according to the indications we have seen, we are of 
opinion, that should the next session of congress close 
without a material modification of the restrictive policy, 
all hopes of an amieable adjusiment of the question will 
be abandoned. There has been no time, since the pre- 
sidency of Mr. Jefferson, we think, at which, in the 
southern states, the doctrine of “principles first-—men 


‘next,’? has more extensively prevailed; and, should the 
| Jackson party in congress, representing the middle and 


western states, yield nothing of their devotion to the 
American System, in accommodation to the state rights 
party of the south, which almost toa man supports the 
present administration, we should not be surprised to 
see a withdrawal from the electoral field, in 1852, of a 
great portion of that party, upon the ground that pro- 
tessed political friends were as hostile to their interests 
as political foes. 





THE SOUTHERN GOLD MINES. 

The following paragraphs are extracted from an ac~ 
count of atour in North Carolina, addressed to the edi- 
tors of the ‘*New York Observer,’ and are very inte- 
resting. 

This state is rich in gold mines, as you are aware. 
The gold region is far more extensive in the south, than 
most suppose. It commences in Virginia, and extends 
sonth-west through North Carolina, nearly in the middle 


decision upon them on any other than party grounds, | of the state as regards its length; along the northern 


The late dinners given in this commercial city, to Mr. | 


part of South Carolina, into Georgia, and thence northe 


Webster, the leader of the American System party in | westwardly into Alabama, and ends in Tennessee. The 


the senate, and to Mr. Burges, the leader of the same 


mines in North Carolina and Georgia, are now worked 


party in the house of representatives, have fully cone | to a great extent; those of Virginia and South Carolina 


vinced us thata great portion of the merchants of New 
York, are prepared to sacrifice all their predilections 
and convictions in favor of free trade upon the altar of 
party. We have too much reason to fear the same result 
at Boston, A friend in a late letter says—“Here the 
whole free trade party are going over to Clay, and are 
wellrewarded, by dividends of ten, twenty and thirty per 
eentum. More than five millions of dollars are now in- 
vested in new factories, within sixty miles of Boston, and 
twenty millions more will follow the next two years.— 
Some of the stock is twenty-five to thirty, and one cor- 
poration fifty-five per centum premium per annum.” 
Now, if the party adverse to Mr. Clay were in de- 
cided opposition to the American System, there would 
be ground for indulging the strongest hopes. This, 
however, unfortunately is not the case. In some states 


the Jackson party is as clamourous in favor of the tariff | 


and internal improvements, as their opponents, and there 
is not, it appears to us, the slightest chance, under pre- 
sent appearances, of there being a majority in congress, 
at the next session, hostile to ‘the system,” although 
there may possibly be a majority opposed to some of its 
measures. What then, is to be done? Shall we give 
up the ship, and strike our colors in despair of ever 
awakening the people north of the Potomac to a true 
sense of their own interests, and of the demands of jus- 
tice and patriotism? God forbid that the cup of patience 
should be dashed from our lips until it be drained to 
the last dregs. In a government originally tounded 
upon conciliation and compromise, much must be borne 
before we abandon hope altogether. What said Mr. 


Jefferson on this subject? **Are we then to stand to 
No! that must be the last resource—not to 


ow arms? 





to a snall extent; and those in lennessee have not been 
worked atall, although it is probable that they will be 
,soon. In this state, the counties of Burke and Ruther- 
‘ford contain the best gold washings, as they are called, 
|—that is, the gold there is found in small and pure par- 
‘ticles mixed with the sand, which lies in deposites, as it 
it oceupied (as the miners believe) the beds of what were 
,once streams of water, creeks, rivers, &c. The gold is 
there obtained by washing away the sand, and it is a sim- 
ple process. But the counties of Mecklinburg, Rowan, 
Davidson and Cabarras are the richest in what may be 
properly called gold mines,—that is, where the gold is 
tound in ore, and not distinguishable by the eye, and 
which is separated by smelting, using quicksilver for the 
purpose of detaching the gold trom the gross earthy sub- 
stances. ‘This is done by first pounding the ore, (what 
the miners cal] stamping it), then grinding it, mixed 
with the quicksilver, to a fine powder, (like flour), and 
afterwards distilling the whole in aa alembic, which se- 
parates the quicksilver from the gold. ‘This part of the 
business is simple and easy. But to become an expert 
and skilful mener, to deteet gold in the ore with cere 
tainty, and to know how to conduet, if | may say so, the 
perforations, that is, sinking shafts, (like wells) and torm- 
ing and fortilying galleries or horizonwl pertorations to 
reach the veins, &c. requires great ingenuity as well as 
experience, 

The best vems of gold are not horizontal, nor often 
vertical, but have a dip of 45 degrees to the horizon. 
hey vary in width froma few imeches to several feet. 
They are not confined to hills at all, but are found also 
in the low lands, ‘These veins are often parallel to 
each other at unequal distances. Their depth in most 
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places has not been ascertained! ‘There have been no 
shafis sunk lower than 120 feet. In some of the mines 
the gableries, or Jateral perforations, (or arched entries 
as they may be culled), extend a great distance in vari- 
ous directions from the main shalts, and so reach the 
veins, They are usually about 20 feet, one above ano- 
ther, which enables the miners to work with the greatest 
advantuge. 

It is not five years since these mines began to be work- 
ed to any considerable extent; mdeed it is hardly half 
that period. And yet many of them are worked upon 
an extensive scale, 
propelled by water or by steam, are erected in vast 
numbers. One of the Messrs. Bissels, who are proba- 
bly doing more at the business than any others, told me 
recently, that their company employs 600 hands! And 
he stated that the whole number of men now employed 
at the mines in these southern states, is at least 20,000, 


He also estimated the weekly product of these mines to | wonderful work, and in imagination to pursue it along 


be equal in value to $100,000, or $5,000,000 annually ! 
But a small part of the gold was sent tothe U. S. mint. 


Paris. 


The chief miners (1 mean laborers) are foreigners— | 


Germans, Swiss, Swedes, Spaniards, English, Welch, 
Scotch, &c. ‘There are no less than thiriven different 
languages spoken at the mines in this state! And men 
are flocking to the mines from all parts, and find ready 
employment. Hundreds of land owners and renters, 
work the mines on their grounds on a small scale, not 
being able to encounter the expense of much machinery, 


is deplorably bad. Indeed 1 ean herdly conceive of a 
more immoral community than exists around these 
mines. Drunkenness, gambling, fighting, lewdness, and 
every other vice, exist here to an awtul extent. 
of the men, by working three days in the week, muke se- 
veral dollars, and then devote the remaiming four to 
every species of vice. The colored people—siaves— 
are generally the most moral, 

Mr. B., of whom !bave spoken above, informed me 
that he and his brothers were very desirous of seeing 
something done to promote Sunday schools, and the 
preaching of the gospel among the miners, By the ef- 
forts of a devoted temale, one Sunday school-is maintain- 
ed, possibly there may be more, Several of the miners 


who were imported trom Cornwall are excellent men, | 
belonging to the Methodist church, and one or two of | 


them preach, if not with success among the miners, yet 
quite so among the country people around, 


Jet them not send any man, unless they can send one ol 
the right stamp—cheerful as well as serious, devoted, 
and pungent im lis preaching, of much vivacity and tact 
in getting along with such ungodly men,—tull of meck- 
ness and kindness, and patience and perseverance, 

The village of Charlotie, in Mecklenburg county, is 
in the immediate vicinity of several of the largest mines. 
lt is growing rapidly, 

B. tore I coneiude this brief account of the gold mines, 
I ought to state one fact which is of deep interest, that 
is, thut there are indubitable evidences that these mines 
were known and worked by the aboriginal inhabitants, 
or some Other people, a long period since, Many pieces 
of machinery which were used for this purpose have 
been found. Among them are several crucidles of carth- 
enware, and far better than those now in use. Mr. 
B. told me that he had tried t/irce of them, and stated 
that they last twice or three times as long as even the 
Hessian crucibles, which are the bestnow made. 

These gold mimes prove that the whole region in 
which they abound, was once under the powerful action 
of fire. And it is a facet not generally known that the 
miners who have come from the mines in South Ameri- 
ca and in Europe, pronounce this region to be more 
abundant in goid than any other that has been found on 
the globe. There is no telling the extent of these mines; 
but sufficient is known to prove they are of vast extent. 

I have no meaus of ascertaining the number of mines 
which are now opened; it is however very great, and 
constantly imereasing. 
are of every variety as to extent of operation. 





And mills for grinding the ore, | enterprize, and the boldness and skill with which it has 


| . . 
so far been carried into execution, 


/over nature, 


ithe valleys lifted up, to form a commodious passage for 
|the fruits of man’s industry to the markets of the world. 


a vast amount of capital invested by the different com- 
panies which arenow embarked in this business. A 
large portion of this capital belongs to foreigners. 





CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO CANAL, 
From the National Intelligencer. 
We have at length had an opportunity of passing up 
the Chesapeake and Ohio canal, as far as the great falls 


ot the Potomae, being something more than half of the 


distance that is mow navigable. What we have seen of 
it has filled us with admiration of the grandeur of the 


| It exhibits indeed 
one of the noblest conquests that we can imagine of art 
The craggy rocks have been subdued, and 
It is impossible for any thinking man to look at this 


ils progress to its termination, without a deep convie- 


Ram . . . . 
tion of the important political as well as social benefits 
by far the larger partis sent to Kurope, particularly to | which may be anticipated from it. 


Let him then con- 
sider that three years ago the first contract for the eon- 
struction of the work had not been entered into, and he 
can hardly eredit his senses when he perceives how 
much has been already accomplished, in an undertaking 


| Which was but a few years before regarded by many but 


as the wild dream of visionary enthusiasm. 





It is not easy to imagine «a more delightful excursion 


‘for pleasure at this season of the year, than that in 
(the canal packet bout to the falls, or even to Seneca. 


I am pained to learn that the morals of these miners |The boat is very handsomely fitted and furnished for 


the service it is employed in, and, in visiting the falls, 


‘the Crommelin hotel affirds a most accommodating 
_resting-place, 


Many | 


We recommend the jount to all our 
readers why can spare time and means for such enjoys 





' Cannot | 
something to be done for these people? Ought not some. | 
thing to be attempted by our missionary socicties? But 


ment. Phe grandeur of the scenery through which the 


canal passes, and that of the great falls adjacent, inde- 


pendently of the gratification of curiosity m seeing the 
canal, will afford them ample compensation for the time 
which they will spend in the journey. 

Along the whole line of the canal we observed nota 
single delect, nor any evidence ot there having been any. 
The lands at some of the locks are not as dexterous in 


the management of them, perhaps, as longer practice 


will make them, The passenger who is not on his guard, 
may chance thus to getajolt or two; but as this involves 
no danger he will not regard it. ‘Phe bridges over the 
‘canal are few; and a moderate inclination of the body 
enables those who stand on the root, (or deck), of the 
boat to passunder them; whilst those who remam im the 
cabin are as much at ease and as comfortable as if they 
were in their parlors or drawing rooms at home. The 
packet-boat is drawn by three horses, at the rate of six 
miles an hour whilst in motion. ‘The passage of the 
locks of course causes some detention, but we made the 
whole passage to the falls, with about seventy persons 
on board, in less than four hours. The number of 
locks from Georgetown to Crommelin is twenty,of which 
sixteen are now in use, ‘The distance ascended by the 
canal to overreach the great falls is a bundred and sixty- 
one feet above tide-water, being the most expensive ard 
difficult work upon the line. Four locks more are pass- 
ed to arrive at the aqueduct which crosses the Seneca 
creck, and only seven more to reach Harper’s ferry. 

The ascent trom tide- water to Cumberland is estimate 
ied at 586 feet. So that the lockage from tide-water to 
Crommelin is more than a fourth of what will be ree 
quived for the whole distance to Cumberland, 


a 


MANUFACTURES OF IRON. 

We accidentally obtained sight of the following lect- 
ters, and deemed them so creditable to all the parties, 
that we were very unwilling they should be withheld 
trom publication, Messers. Burnett, Shorb & Co, final- 
ly, aftera very earnest request, furnished us with a copy 
of the correspondence, and reluctantly permitted us to 
| give it publicity, [ Pitsburg Gazette. 

Pitsburg, Marchi 22, 1831. 

Henny Cray, esq. — Deur sir: Accompany ing this you 

will receive, by the hands of our mutual friend, Mr. 








‘These mining establishments | Stephens, a few articles, which we beg you will do us 
There is '!the honor toaccept. ‘hey were made by Messrs, Pack- 
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ard & Estep, of this place, from steel of our own manu- 
facture. We have just commenced this branch of busi- 
ness, and it affords us great pleasure in having this favor- 
able opportunity to present for your acceptance these 
first fruits of our successiul Jabors. We hope you will 
receive them, not only as one sample of the many good 
effects produced by thst course of policy of which you 
have been the able and untiring advocate, but also as a 
token of our high regard for your private character and 
eminent public services. There is a peculiar propriety, 
as we conceive, in making you a present of this kind, 
(however trifling), from this place, inasmuch as what- 
ever has a relation to a city and state which owes so much 
to your exertions, must be gratilying to a statesman who, 
we sincerely believe, looks for the reward of his labors 
only in their beneficial effects. It will no doubt be 
agreeable to your patriotic feelings, to be informed that 
every particle in the composition of these utensils, from 


the ore to the finished mstrument, is the produce of 


American soil, skill and labor. ‘The iron was made un- 
der our personal inspection, and the steel in our conver- 
tory, under the direction and according to the improved 
»srocess of an American gentleman, Mr. E. L. Losey. 


Ve therefore take a pride and pleasure in warranting | 


these articles to you as good. In conclusion, we beg 
leave to tender you the assurance of our high regard and 
best wishes, Your obed’t serv’ts 
BARNET, SHORB & CO. 
P. S.—The carving knife and fork were manufactured 
by Mr. E. L. Losey. B.S. & Co. 
Ashland, 3d May, 1831. 
GENTLEMEN: I postponed answering your obliging 
letter of the 22d March last, borne by Mr. Stephens, 
until the fate of the articles also committed to his eare 
for my use was certainly ascertained. After various 
narrow escapes, from accilents unfortunately occurring, 
1 believe, to several steam boats, | have the pleasure to 
inform you that L yesterday salely received them, con- 
sisting of a spade, shovel, axe, hoe, and carving Knile 
and fork. ‘They are all excellent of their kinds, and do 
great credit to the artisans by whom they were made. 
I beg your acceptance of my grateful thanks for them, 
for the friendly spirit which prompted you to tender 
them, and for the flattering terms im which they are con- 
veyed. Their value is much enhanced, in my view, as 
you justly anticipated, by the fact that every particle of 
these utensils, from the ore to tie last finish, is the pro- 
duce of American soil, skill and labor. ‘The success- 
ful manufacture of steel at Pittsburgh was a desderatum, 
and Lam happy to perceive, from the specimen in these 


articles, that the quality of it, as far as L can judge, rea- | 


lizes every wish. 

You are right in supposing that I derive very great sa- 
tisfaction from witnessing the prosperity of Pittsburgh, 
and the complete success of our American System. 
Never had the friends of any great measure of national 
policy more cause to rejoice, never were the predictions 
ot the foes of any such measure more tully refuted, than 
in the instance of the triumph of that system. It was 
objected to it, that it would dry up the sources of the 
public revenue. ‘The revenue has been increased. It 
was said that our foreign commerce would be destroyed. 
Our foreign commerce has been greatly nourished and 
extended by its operation, changing only some of its 
subjects. It was urged that it would impair our marine. 


Our navigation, and especially the most valuable part of 


it, has been rapidly extended. It was reproached with 
comprehending enormous burthens to consumers, by 
obliging them to purchase worse, and at dearer prices, 
arucles of American origin, than similar articles ot fo- 
reign manulacture, Almost every protected article has 
been greatly reduced in price, and, in some instances, so 
much that the cost of the article searcely equals the duty 
of protection, [tis in vain that the opponents of the 
system seek, by subtle and ingenious solutions, to ac- 
count for this gratifying fact; the fact itself falsifies their 
predictions, and it is worth a thousand hair-splitting the- 
ories. Finally, it was urged that the system would be 
a fruitful source of vice, immorality, and depravity, 
It has rescued from impending ruin, thousands who, or 
the want of employment, would have been lost to socie- 
ty, and has filled their abodes with comfort, abundance, 


and happiness. It has saved and made virtuous mem- 
bers of the community, thousands, of both sexes, who, 
but for its existence, would have become victims to vice, 
indolence and dissipation: and 1 sincerely believe that 
every part of our common country has been benefited 
by it. 

With my best wishes for your prosperity and happi- 
ness, lam, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

H, CLAY. 
Messrs. Barnett, Shorb & Co. 








INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 
House of representatives -February 1831. 
Mr. Hemp/ill, trom the committee to which was re- 
ferred that part of the president’s message [of Decem- 
|ber 7, 1830} relating to internal improvements, made 
| the following report: 

That they had bestowed upon it that deliberate con- 
sideration to which its high character and importance 
are justly entitled, 

The essential benefits to a nation from good roads and 
canals,and the improvement of water courses, are so 
| universally acknowledged, that the committee will not 
| investigate the subject by tedious reasoning. <A briet 
| notice will be all that is necessary. ‘Their object is 
rather to bring into review the laudable ambition and 
ardent desire, so long manifested by the peopie, for the 
enjoyment of these real blessings. 

Mr. Fuiton, in his letter of the 7th December, 1807, 
to the secretary of the treasury, to enable nim, in part, 
to prepare his report of the 4th of April, 1808, remark- 
ed that, ‘‘it is obvious to every one, who will take the 
trouble to refiect, that, on a road of the best kind, four 
‘horses, and sometimes five, are necessary to transport 
‘only three tons, but on a eanal, one horse will draw 
twenty-five tons, and thus perform the work of forty 
horses; the saving being in the value of the horses, the 
feeding, wagons, and attendance.” Rail roads, where 
they can be adopted, being now considered of similar 
| value to canals, like results will follow from the use of 








} them, 
‘The whole saving, on any given line, must, in a great 
| degree, be conjectural, unless resort is made to a very 
| ainste calculation, Hut any one can perceive, from 
‘this simple statement, that a very large proportion of 
the expenses of transportation would be a certain gain 
| to the consumers, and, indirectly, to the whole commu- 
| nity. 
|} A barrel of flour can be shipped from Philadelphia 
(to Liverpool, a distance of tiiree thousand miles, for 
| filty cents, while, en a turnpike road trom Pittsburg to 
Philadelphia, a tenth of the distance, it would cost five 
| dollars. 
| A few facts will show the enormous expense of trans- 
portation in time of war, In the late war, flour, in 
wey instances, cost the government nearly one hun- 
dred dollars per barrel, and pieces of artillery each 
near One thousand dollars; and owing to the delay, were 
useless when they arrived. ‘he first of transportation 
across the peninsula between the Delaware and Chesa- 
peake bays, a distance of only sixteen miles, amounted 
im one year to a Jittle less than half a million of dollars, 
The saving to the union by good roads and canals, 
would be immense, and amount to many millions ina 
| year, besides the wealth gained by the additional quan. 
tity of articles trom the bowels and surlace of the 
‘arth, raw and manufactured, which the expedition and 
cheapness of conveyance to market would inevitably 
bring into existence. 

The internal trade of a country increases with amaz- 
ing rapidity, and it is considered by the ablest writers on 
political economy to be the most profitable trade; cus 
tomers contract acquaintances, and no sea risk is ine 
curred. 

We have already seen between two and three thousand 
sluops, of upwards of filly tons each, engaged m the 
North river. In England, there are more than five hun- 
dred ships, none under two hundred tons, and many 
over three, carry ing the single article of coal from News 
castle to London. In China, it is said that, in conse. 
quence of the cheapness of their conveyances, their 








home trade is nearly equal to the whole market in Eu. 
rope. 
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_ The commerce of the United States with South Ame- 
rica should attract our earnest attention. ‘The inde- 

endence of these republics will form an important era 
in the history of this country. No country ean offer to 
us commercial advantages more rich, or more within 
our reach, thar the Spanish American republics, Our 
territories touch. 

‘The ports of Louisiana and Vera Cruz are connected 
with the same sea. Our access to Mexico will be CASY 3 
and, as regards the importance of this country, it is il- 
lustrated by the circumstance, that it is the richest and 
most extensive of all the Spanish American republics. 
It exceeds in magnitude Spain, France, and Italy united. 
All the eastern coast of Mexico, the kingdom of Terra 
Firma and Paraguay, are nearer to us than the ports of 
Europe, presenting a wide range for the commercial in- 
tercourse of the United States. It must be enlighten- 
ed policy on our part, as soon as possible, to place the 
country ina condition to compete with the nations of 
Europe, and to draw a fair proportion of the South Ame- 
rican commerce into our own ports, before its rich chan- 
nels are pre-occupied, in consequence of their superior 
facilities and cheapness in the prinvipal transactions of 
their internal trade. 

The idea of improving the country with national aid 
was coeval with the government. The ‘*Federalist” 
noticed it among other advantages of the union. 

In No. 14, written by Mr. Madison the objections 
made against the constitution from the extent of country 
were answered; and, with other reasons it was said: 

“Let it be remembered, in the third place, that the 
intercourse throughout the union will be daily facilitated 
by new improvements. Loads will be every where 
shortened, and kept in better order; accommodations for 
travellers will be multiplied and ameliorated, an interior 
navigation on our eastern side will be opened throughout, 
or nearly throughout, the whole extent of the thirteen 
states. The communications between the western and | 
Atlantic districts, and the different parts of each, will be, 
rendered more and more easy by those numerous canals 
with which the beneficence of nature has intersected our 
country, and which art finds it so little difficult to con- 
nect and complete. ”’ 

The same distinguished statesman gave a practical con- 
struction to those views of the effect of ratifying the fe- | 
deral constitution, by submitting to the house of repre- 
sentatives, in 1796, seven years after it went into opvra- 
tion, a resolution to cause a survey to be made of a road 
from north to south, through all the Atlantic states, with 
a view to the foundation of a system for their improve- 
ment. That the capacities of the country for improve- 
ments are equal to any on the earth, there is no differ- 
ence of opinion. 

Its vast extent, ifs varity of soil and climate, its moun- 
tains, and valleys, intersected with sireams of every size; 
its geographical separation into distinct natural parts, 
each inviting the commercial intercourse of the others, by 
artificial means—the portion along the shures of the At- 
Jantic, and back to the Allegany mountains, being one; 
that on the lakes and St. Lawrenee, another: and that 
watered by the Mississippi and its branches composing 
the third. 

As soon as the funded debt of the revolution was 
nearly extinguished, and Louisiana aequired, the im- 
provements of the country were commenced. Mr, Jet- 
ferson caused a reconnoissance and survey to be made of 
aroad between the city of Washington and New Or- 
Jeans, 

In 1806, congress authorized the construction of the 
Cumberland road, thereby assuming the principal pow- 
er for which the real friends of the policy have ever 
since contended. In 1808, Mr. Gallatin’s celebrated re- | 
port appeared, exhibiting much solul information on the 
subject; but the attitude of our relations soon alter with 
England and France, and the final deelaration of war 
against England, retarded the exeeution, while it evine- 
ed, in the strongest manner imaginable, the propricty of 
this policy. It was seen from actual expericnee, that the 
money wasted in consequence of the want of national 
improvements, would have been suflicient to construct 
the chief of those of the most prominent character. 

After the war, the spirit of intcrnal improvement 

















again revived. It rose up in the south; and on the s0Uh 
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mittee was appointed to inquire into the expediency of 
setting apart the bonus and nett annual profits of the na- 
tional bank, asa permanent fund Jor internal improve- 
ments. On the 23d of the same month, a bill to this e& 
fect wus reported, 

On the 6th of February following, @ motion was made 
to strike out all the first section afler the enacting 
clause, and insert a bill differently expressed, “for the 
construction of roads and eanals, and improving the navi- 
gation of water courses, in order to facilitate, promote, 
and give security to internal commerce among the seve- 
ral states, and to render more easy and less expensive 
the means and provisions necessary for the common de- 
fenee,”? the fund to be applied to such objects as con- 
gress, with the assent of the states, might direct. 


Mr. Calhoun moved to amend the amendment, by 
striking out the words ‘‘with the assent of the states,” 
which being lost, the annendment was carried; and on the 
Sth of February, 1817, the bill, as amended, passed the 
house of representatives. After being agreed to in the 
senate, it was sent for the approbation of Mr. Madison, 
who, on the Sd of Mareh, 1817, rejected it on constitu. 
tional grounds. 

On the re-consideration, (here was still a majority of 
the representatives of the people in favor ofthe bill. 

This was the last act of Mr. Madison’s administration. 
Mr. Monroe being then secretary of state, and presi- 
dent elect, probably accorded with his predecessor in 
the rejection of the bill, as, at the next session, the first of 
his administration, he gave his concurrent Opinion in ad- 
vance, without waiting to hear the arguments of the 
new congress. On the 3d of December, 1817, this part 
of the message was refered to a committee, and ou the 
15th of December a report was made, in direct contra- 
diction of the sentiments of the president. The resolu- 


| tion which closed it, resting the power in question on 


the assent of the states, it was stricken out, and the 
house finally resolved, by a majority of 90 to 75, that 
congress had power, under the constitution, to appropri- 
ute money for the construction of post roads, military and 
other roads, and for the improvement of water courses. 
Motions to amend, by inserting ‘twith the assent of the 
states,?’? were negatived, ‘Thus, it appears that, on the 
first opportunity, after the opinions of two presidents 
were declared, the representatives of the people inde- 
pendently expressed their own sentiments to the coun- 
iry. 

‘‘During the same session, two resolutions were adopt- 
ed—one directed to the secretary of wargand the other 
to the secretary of the treasury, of nearly the same im- 
port, requiring them to report to the neXt session a plan 
for the application of such means as are within the 
power of congress to the purpose of opening and im- 
proving roads, and making canals, together with a state- 
ment of the undertakings of that nature, which, as ob- 


jects of public improvement, may require and deserve 


the aid of the government; and, also, a statement of 
works, of the nature above mentioned, which have been 
commenced; the progress which has been made in them, 
the means and prospect of their being completed; the 
public improvements carried on by states, or by compa- 
nes Or incorporations which have been associated for 
such purposes, to which it may be deemed expedient to 
subseribe or afford assistance; the terms and conditions 
of such associations, and the state of their funds; and 
such information as, in the opinion of the secretary, shall 
be material in relation to the objects of this resolution.” 

“lil health prevented the secretary of the treasury 
from acting on the subject; but the secretary of war, on 
the 7th of Janusry, 1819, made an interesting report: 
‘A judicious system (he said) of roads and canals, con- 
structed for the convenience of commeree and the trans- 
portation of the mail only, without reference to military 
operations, is itself among the most efficient.means for 
the more complete detence of the United States, Wiath- 
out adverting to the fact that the roads and canals which 
such a system would reguire, are, wilh a few exeep- 
tions, precisely those which would be required for the 
operations Of war, such a system, by consolidating our 
union, increasing our wealth and fiscal capacity, would 
add greatly to our resources in war. Itis in a state of 
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war, when a nation is compelled to put all of its resour- 





into requisition, that its government realizes, in iis se- | 


curity, the beneficial effects from a people made pros- | seription to its stock ofa million of dollars, = 


perous and happy by a wise direction of its resources in 
peace.” 


“But I forbear to pursue this subject, though so inte- | the Mississippi from the danger of snags and sawyers, 
‘and for the clearing of many other rivers. In accorde 
-auee with the same spirit, the Cumberland road, with- 


resting, and which, the farther it is pursued, will the 
more clearly establish the intimate connexion between 
the defence and safety of the country, and its im- 
provement and prosperity, as 1 do not conceive that 
it constitutes the immediate object of this report.” 

After many appropriations for the repairs of the Cum- 
berland road, and other acts of congress manifesting 
their steady pursnit of this subject, a select committee, 
in 1822, was raised, which, on the 2ud of January, 
brought in a report, accompanied with a bill to procure 
the necessary surveys, plans, and estimates, to be made, 
of the routes of such roads and canals as the president 
might deem of national importance, in a commercial or 
military point of view, for the transportation of the mail, 

In 1823, it was partially acted on, and, on the 50th of 
April, 1824, it became a law. TVhe object of this bill 
was to obtain information, and lay a solid foundation for 
the improvement of the country by the aid and direct ac- 
tion of the genera! government. 

Mr. Monroe signed the bill, and, in the same session, 
he approved of the act authorising a subscription to the 
stock of the Chesapeake and Delaware canal company. 

At this period, Mr. Monroe seems to have yielded to 
the current of public opinion, as far as is necessary for 
most practical purposes. 

The survey bill was considered as the precursor to all 
future improvements. Its design was to obtain an accu- 
rate knowledge of the topography of the country, by the 

examination of scientific men, under the direction of the 
president, who were to make plans, &e. of such objects 
as the president should direct, reserving to congress to 
select in succession the routes Which they might deem 
the most urgent, and of the highest national importance, 
to be first executed. 

In virtue of this act, many important parts of the coun- 
try have been explored, of whose capacities for improve- 
ment we were ignorant. ‘The spirit of this act accorded 
with the practice of France and other countries, where 
every information of this kind is considered valuable, and 
collected and deposited in their respective bureaux. 

It was not expected that every survey made should be 
acted on immediately; many years, it was known, would 
pass away, beftre all could be effected. Still, the in- 
formation was desirable, and advantageous to the union, 
the states, and individual enterprise; it afforded a store 
of knowledge, at all times accessible, and free of ex- 
pense. 

The proceedings of the engineers produced effects of 
salutary importance. They were every where welcom- 
ed: states were awakened trom their lethargy; and, aid- 
ed by the science of which they were in possession, com- 
panies arose, to whom they imparted their valuable as- 
sistance, and the people became inspired with a desire 
of enjoying the natural advantages of their country, and, 
in accordance with this spirit, were acting with increased 
animation in the promotion of its best interests, 

The assistance given by the general government, to 
the Chesapeake and Delaware canal, deserves here espe- 
cial notice. Lt had been in contemplation for more than 
halfa century. The first attempt failed; the second had 


to contend with unforeseen embarrassments; and, nol- 
withstanding the boldness and energy of those conducting 
it, to say the Jeast, itis probable that individual enter- 
prise would have sunk under the many obstacles which | of industry is so completely incidental to that power, 
were presented, and the work have been abandoned, had | that it is difficult to suppose the existence of the one 
not the United States interposed, and aided, by their li- | without the other. ‘The states have delegated their 
beral subscription, for stock in the company. ‘The va- doe 
jue of this noble improvement to the nation, as a link of | without limitaudh or restriction, saving the very incon- 
the Atlantic canal along the sea coast, cannot be too siderable reservation relating to the inspection laws, 


highly appreciated, 
he Louisville and Portland canal, and the Disma 


Swamp canal, were equally indebted to the counteaance 


and protection of the tederal government. 
President Monroe deemed an avenue over the Allcga 


ry mountains of such national inagnilude that the route ‘ ' 1 
of the Chesapeake and Ohio canal was the first which he | of a people slipped of the right to foster their own in- 
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caused to be surveyed under the act of the 30th of April, 
1824. This magnificent undertaking has likewise re- 
ceived the countenance of the United States, by the sube- 





Acts passed to improve the navigation of the Ohio 
river, by removing bars and other impediments; to free 


out reference to the assent of the state, was continued 
from Canton, in Ohio, to the Muskingum river, at 
Zanesville, in that state; and additional provisions were 
occasionally made for the repairs of this road, and its 
further extension; 4 variety of roads in the territories, 
}and for military purposes, had been effeeted; and at the 
| last session, congress passed laws to subseribe for stock 
in the Maysville and Lexington turnpike eompany, by 
a vote in the house of representatives of 96 to 87; for 
'stock in the Washington and Frederick turnpike come 
pany, by a vote of 74 to 59; and for stock in the Louis- 
ville and Portland canal company, by a vote of 80 to 37. 
In the two last cases, there was little if any doubt as 
/to the nationality or expediency of the object; and the 
| principle of the policy alone governed the members. 
‘They present the fairest test of the opmion entertained 
| by the representatives of the people, concerning the pro- 
| priety of subseribing for stock in private companies, 
| Wherein, then, it is most respectfully asked, conisists 
jevidence of a change in the public mind en this inte- 
|resiing subject? It may be presumed that the message 
alludes to those public prints which justified the veto on 
the Maysville road bill? Is it not a fair answer, that the 
| opinion, thus partially ascertained, was founded on a bee 
| lief that the road was of a local, and not a national cha- 
racter. Whether it was or was not,is immaterial at the 
_ present moment; because it never was pretended, by the 
| friends of mternal improvements, that congress had pow- 
/er over mere local and state objects; and, for this reas 
'son, they have always disputed the right to distribute 
money, generally, among the states, for internal ime 
provements, as the money in that case, might be ex- 
pended on local objects, over which congress had no aue 
thority. The aet to seta part the bonus and dividends 
of the bank of the United States, to be divided among 
the states according to the ratio of their representation; 
retained in congress the control over the objects on 
which the money was to be expended. This, alone, 
sustained its constitutionality. Lands have also been 
granted for the same purpose for specified objects. 

‘The committee are aware of no instance in which coné 
gress can distribute money generally among the States, 
unless it be in the case of education, which is clearly 
distinguishable from that of internal improvements, 

Congress has established the military academy; it has 
also agreed with the land purchasers in the new states 
to allow a certain proportion of the soil in each towne 
ship for the benefit of schools, without indicating the 
mode and manner of instruction. Education in ever 
stage is designed to qualify the rising generation for all 
the ends of citizenship. In the improvement of the 
mind, whether by common schools or the elevated 
seminaries of learning, there can be no departure from 
nationallity. 

‘The committee will quote the words of the present 
executive, rom his message, to show its equal applica- 
tion to the power of the United States over internal im- 
provements. 

‘The power to impose duties originally belonged to 
the several states. he right to adjust those duties 
with a view to the encouragement of domestic branches 








whole authority over imports to the general government, 


————— 


This authority having thus entirely passed from the 
i | states, the right to exercise it for the purpose of protec. 
tion does not exist in them; and consequently if it be 
‘not possessed by the general government, it must be 
extinct. 

‘<<Qur politeal system would thus present the anomaly 
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dustry, and to counteract the most selfish and destructive 
policy which might be adopted by foreign nations. This 
surely cannot be the case: this indispensable power, thus 
surrendered by the states, must be within the scope of 
the authority on the subject expressly delegated.” 

_ To apply the above where the object of any internal 
mmprovement embraces two or more states, the com- 
mittee will observe, that, antecedent to the union, the 
states as separate sovercignties, could have entered into 
negotiations and treaties to execute any extended Ime 
of road or canal; but, after its adoption, they were ex- 
eluded from forming anv compact with each, without the 
eonsent of congress. The states, then, have wholly sure 
rendered the power under which alone they could have 
effected great leading and permanent roads or canals, 
for their matual accommodation, and cannot regain it 
by the mere exercise of their own wills. If the power 
be not extinct it is wholly within the control of the U. 
States, and must fall within the seope of the authority 
ever the subject expressly delegated to congress, and be 
directly incidental to them. 


Again: the power to regulate commeree among the 


states is granted in the same words with that to regulate 
In the one case, it is 
agreed that imports can be cheapened by public works; 
the same reason will apply to the power to cheapen the 
transportation of inland trade, that being of importance, 


eommerce with foreign nations. 


sens 


of their general observations, where they come in col- 
lision with any part of it, to the judgment of the house, 
to be considered as an answer. 

The president, after carefully revolving in his mind, 
the whole subjeet, has formed these opinions—that it is 
improper and inexpedient to subscribe for stock in pri- 
vate associations; that, unless an entire stop be put to 
the praetiee, certain bad consequences will follow; and 
that the course heretofore pursued (o advance the inter- 
nal improvementsof the country; is the worst, perhaps, 
that could exist. 

Among the reasons for these opinions, it is asserted, 
that, when an improvement is effected by the funds of 
the union, the citizens ought to enjoy it without being 
eompelled to pay tolls; that money so raised ought to 
be subject to the rule of revenue; that discredit might 
result from the government’s embarking with its-consti- 
tuents in joint stock associations, and that, in certain in- 
stances, the control of a portion of the public funds 
would be delegated to an authority unknown to the con- 
stitution. 

To these objections and reasonings the committee re- 
ply, in the first place, that, if it is constitutional to sub- 
scribe for the stock of private companies, which does 
not appear to be controverted, none of the agencies 
thereunto appertaining ean be alien to the constitution: 
jn regard to the idea that the citizens, respecting pub- 


equal to foreign commerce; and the power must be as/| lic improvements, ought to be exempt from tolls or any 


necessarily incidental to the express power. 


This directly incidental power carries with it the full 
means of execution and protection, and does not rest on 
uninterrupted 


the undefined tenor of continued and 


imposition of that character, this doctrine would apply 
to the stutes with the same foree as it would to the fe- 
deral union. In the states, however, it is the universal 
practice to receive tolls from those who use the roads 


usage, which is said to have been employed “at the ex-| of incorporated companies, in which a sovereign state 


pense of harmony.” 


The committee will pursue this subject no farther} not heard to complain. 


is interested. ‘The traveller gains an equivalent, and is 


To say nothing of the conse- 


than to say that, in their opinion, the same constitution | quent ruin of state enterpriscs, if the citizens should be 
which legalizes the removal of brambles for the free! treated better by any mode of internal improvement, 


passage of the surveyor’s chain, gives equal right to 


construct the contemplated work. 
partition of power. 


work in repair. 


under the auspices of the general government, than by 


That there is no! the laws and institutions of their respective states, their 
: Ow If congress can act at all, it can act, 
with effects if it can make a road or a canal, it can em- 


ploy the accustomed means of the country to keep the! been extended, even to American genius. 


affections might be unwarily weaned from the one and 
bestowed upon the other. As yet, such favor has not 
‘The mven- 
tor of the most valuable discovery has to pay for his pa- 


In relation to the subject of internal improvements ! tent. 


that there is a line between-national and merely state ob- 


With reference to the rule of revenue, it is provided 


jects, of a sound and practical meaning, is generally | by the constitution that all duties, imposts, and excises, 
admitted; and where this line is, the wisdom of congress} shall be uniform throughout the United States; but the 


must decide in each case as it arises. 


paying. of tolls is clearly a tax of no description. A 


With no pretension of describing the precise line, the | yaluable consideration being received, it is no collec- 


committee will suggest that an object of national im-| tion of revenue. 


It is only a profit on the revenue on. 











provement may be entirely within a state, as a road to 
a fortification, such as that from New Orleans to Fort 
St. Philip, in Louisiana; or perhaps a better illustration 
js supplied by the Delaware and Raritan canal, lying 
wholls in the state of New Jersey. ‘The object may 
embrace parts of two states, as a bridge over a river 
dividing the states; in this: instance, congress could erect 
the bridge, if\necessary for any national purpose. In 
every case where the improvement is to take a wide 
range through many states, in instances within a state 
where an object is considered as a link of an extended 
line; and in all cases where its end is to connect, by ar- 
tificial means, the grand geographical divisions of the 
eountry, to draw the line, i must be expected, will 
sometimes give rise to debate, but not more frequent- 


It is as much a contract as the purchase of pub- 
lic Jand, in which case the buyer is to pay for the value 
he receives; and in like manner the scientific inventor 
Respecting the impropriety 
of subscribing for stock in private companies, this com- 
mittee, and former committees, and both houses of con- 
gress, have deemed that the most eligible and Jeast ob- 
jectionable mode of effecting many of the improve- 
‘The opinion has been as genes 
rally entertained, that the direct agency of the govern- 
ment should be resorted to only in cases where states or 
private companies had not sufficient interest or means to 
induce them to embark in their execution. 

The committce cannot discover how any deception 


has to purchase his patent. 





ments of the country. 


Tae se 


jy, nor of a more perplexing nature, than will occur in 


could be practised in this mode of expenditure, more 
than in the direct application of the public money. No 


attempting to draw the line of correct legislation on va- | circumstance respecting the former can be better con- 


vious other subjects, 


cealed. ‘The United States’ engineers can give as accu- 


The tariff to protect American industry is declared | rate information in the one case as in the other. In 
by the president, constitutional, but does he prescribe | each, the same inducements will exist for additional ap- 


the exact limit required for this object? Congress can 
impose direst taxes, yet in the exercise of this power, 


excesses would be real grievances. 


But a road or canal, even of a doubtful character as to 


»ropriations, when the first have proved inadequate.— 
3esides, when subscriptions are made, congress will 
have the opinion of state legislatures, and the guarantee 
of private subseriptions of stock, as to the importance 


its nationallity, would benefit the country; so it would | of the undertaking, before they are begun; and in con- 


seem that no federal power can be exercised with Jess 


eause of alarm, 


{n adverting to the message, the committee will not 
examine it by paragraphs, for fear of committing any | tee are ata Joss to conjecture. 
error. A, particular part of it can be better interpreted 
in connexion with the whole; they will only make allu- 


ducting them afterwards, the advantage of the vigilance 
and zeal of interested and enterprising individuals. In 
what manner disguise could be practised, the commit- 
It must be admitted that 
unforeseen obstacles will oceasionally obstruct the pro- 
gress of such improvements, and eal! for additional aid, 


sion to some of the ideas conveyed by it, concerning | in defiance of the skill, foresight, and honesty of man. 


which there ean be no mistakes leaving the application 





The Chesapeake and Delaware eanal, and the Louisville 
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and Portland canal, afford instances of uncommon oc- 
currence. In the first, the embankment for a conside- 
rable distance, sunk about one hundred feet; and the 
latter had to be excavated through a solid rock of unu- 
sual and unexpected hardness. 

In ordinary cases, the construction of roads and ca- 
nals is reduced to strict rules, and contracts can be 
formed with reasonable certainty. Throughout the 
union, such works are now executed by such contracts; 
which incorporated companies are as capable of making 
asthe government and much more likely to exccute 
with vigor. 

The committee on roads and canals, in 1825, after 
describing what they considered improvements of the 
first class, proceeded as follows: ‘*The committee, 
however, are of opinion, that there is a secondary class of 
cases in which the general government and states can 
act conjointly by the subscription of stock on the part of 
the United States in companies incorporated in the re- 
spective states for internal improvements.” 

‘*Vhe plan proposed, after much reflection, has been 
deemed the most judicious of any that can be devised. 
It is a plan of encouragement, and in its operation will 
not interfere with objects of the first class. It will excite 
the states to incorporate companies for such objects as 
will be sufficiently national to induce congress to coun- 
tenance them. It leaves congress to decide in each 
case, wlien presented, upon its own circumstances snd 
merits. ‘The committee cannot conceive how the gene- 
ral government can aid in the internal improvements 
of the country, in most cases, with greater propriety 
than by subscriptions in companies incorporated by the 
respective states, Congress will have the opinion of the 
United States’ enginecrs, who will make the necessary 
surveys, plans and estimates; and it will have the 
opinion of the state in each case, and intelligent stock- 
holders, asto the important and probable profit of each 
work; and, finally, congress will exercise its own judg- 
«ent On the utility and national character of the work. 
The prosecution of the works, besides, will be conduct- 
ed by interested individuals, with less expense and de- 
Jay than perhaps it could be done by the public,” 

The plen of subscribing for stock in companies has, 
also, the advantage of augmenting the expenditures on 
public works far beyond the sum invested by the gene- 
ral government. Congress may adopt the principle, 
that no subscription shall be made to any incorporated 
company until a certain proportion, say two-thirds, of 
the estimated expense be subscribed by a state or by 
individuals, Ly this plan, ten millions belonging to the 
United States would cause the expenditure of thirty mil- 
tious on public andertakings; and, in time, congress 
might dispose of their stock, and use the same fund to 
aid in other works, 

The practice of subseribing for stock in private com- 
panjes by state sovereignties, has long and extensively 
preveiled, they have jomed their constituents in creat- 
ing banks, and in promoting improvements. Without 
any disparagement to the general government, state so- 
vereignties, in this respect, stand on the same footing, 
and would be equally subject to inconveniences, if such 
really existed. he states of Pennsylvania, Maryland 
and Delaware, subscribed for stock in the Chesapeake 
and Delaware canal; Virginia and Maryland subscribed 
to the stock of the Chesapeake and Ohio canal; and the 
practice has been approved by four or five distinct con- 
gresses. T'o impair a principle so long acted upon, it 
would seem to the committee to require a train of abuses 
and inconveniences plainly to be laid before the peo- 
ple. How can any diseredit result from the govern- 
ment’s embarking with its constituents in the great work 
of national improvements? 

It cannot be expected that the general government 
would ever associate itself with companies merely witha 
view of pecuniary speculation; and by the report of the 
committee on roads and canals in 1825, and the bill ac- 
companying it, a provision was introduced, allowing the 
state or étales creating the companies to purchase, at 
pleasure, the stock of the United States in such com- 
panies, 

Congress, it is believed, will uever be disposed to act 
without the co-operation of the states, except in a na- 
tional work, in which the states or individuals, for want 


ne 


of interest or adequate resources, are unwilling to em@ 
bark, or, if commenced, are unable to continue and come 
plete. Such cases, in the opinion of the committee, 
may be considered as of the first national class, and 
capaot be included under any specific system. 
The action of the government in the first class will ree 
quire other direct appropriations, to be expended under 
the agency of the United States, or subscriptions tor 
stock in private companies. In this class, also, it is obvie 
ous, aad by none denied, that no rule of equal distribu- 
tion can be adopted. The localities of the country will 
require that much larger sums should be expended in 
some parts of the country than in others, As an illustra- 
tion of this, the Chesapeake and Delaware canal would 
absorb the equal distribution to which the state of Dela- 
ware would be entitled tor perhaps a half century, while 
this state is far less benefitted by the construction of the 
canal than many other sections of the union. 
Fair and important considerations may, likewise, ine 
duce more than a proportional expenditure of money in 
certain divisions of the country. For instance: while 
the erection of public works on the seaboard cheapens 
importation, and diffuses a general benefit among consue 
mers, whether in the exterior or interior of the country, 
it must be acknowledged that the expenditures on light« 
houses, beacons, fortifications, &c. afford an additional 
adyantage to those sections of the nation wherein they 
are erected, by the circulation of large sums, amounting, 
in fact, to many millions, among the people of those 
districts, 
The new states do not enjoy corresponding advantages 
and any degree of equal benefit, in this respect, cannot 
be effected, unless morc than the representative propure 
tion of the funds of the union be expended among them, 
As internal improvements are the only objects of magnie 
tude alike advantageous to the new states and to the 
union, it is by acting on these alone that congress can 
equalize the public benefits of the country. ‘he new 
states have no unsettled land to constitute a fund for this 
purpose and the nett proceeds of the sale of public lan¢ 
will avail very litle towards the execution of their lead 
ing reads. ‘Lhe rise and condition of the western stat 
have, in an eminent degree, augmented the power ane 
conscquence of the union. The citizens of these exten 
sive regions have purchased our wild lands, and conve 
ed them into useful farms. The intercourse betwe 
them and the Atlantic states is daily increasing. For the 
mutual enjoyment of the internal commerce thence ari 
ing good rouds and canals are indispensable. It is true 
the old states, with few exceptions, have prosecuted thei 
own improvements to a great extent without federal aid, 
but many of these states possessed funds derived from th 
sales of public lands, and other sources not attainable i 
the west, It will be no more than an act of genero 
and good feeling in the Atlantic states to aid their younge 
sisters. A passage from the late message of the ge 
vernor of Pennsylvania we admire for its publie sp 
and truly American patriotism. It is as follows: 
“Although extensively engaged in the construction 
works of internal improvemcnt within her own limits, 
at her own individual expense, Pennsylvania has unife 
ly, with a magnanimity and a spirit of patriotism wh 
does her honor, advocated and maintained the con 
tional right of the general government to aid in the ec 
struction of works of intern:d improvement of a natic 
character, tending to bind, and to connect more close 
together, the remote parts of our widely extended 
tory; to multiply the facilities of communication betwe 
the different parts of the union; to diminish time and ¢ 
tance in the intercourse of its citizens with each oth 
to beget, by means of such intercourse, feelings of am 
kindness and friendship, instead of those sectional j 
ousies, local prejudices and unkind and unchari 
prepossessions, which a want of free and friendly int 
communication is always seen to produce; and gene 
to increase the comforts and promote the prosperity 
happiness of the people of the United States.” 

t we descend from this elevation, and confin ourse 
to the narrow, parsimonious pursuits of gain, no pe 
more substantial could be devised. What roads ¢ 
nals, except cross roads for neighboring purposes, ¢ 
made in the west, which will not benefit the states ¢ 
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In what direction will they look for their sales and bar- 
ter? It must certainly be towards the seas and manulac- 
turing districts, All their national highways will be cal- 
culated to meet the eastern improvements, namely, those 
of New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, North 
and South Carolina and Georgia. “The Cumberland road, 
the Chesapeake and Olio canal, the canals of James river, 
of Roanoke, and others, yet farther to the south, are all 
designed to comquer the mountains between these two 
great sections of our common country, 

In the secondary class of cases, congress can appro- 
priate money to national objects with as judicious ar- 
rangements among the states as the true interests of the 
country will demand. ‘They can, as in the bill of 1816, 
for the gradual increase of the navy, set apart a fund for 
the gradual improvement of the country, and appropriate 
so much per annum to be applied to national undertak- 


ings to be completed, or towards the discharge of ex- | 


penses incurred on national objects already executed by 
the several states. Under sucha provision, states which 
bave led the way in improving the face of the country 
can, in part, be reimbursed for their valuable exertions. 

No tribunal can be so competent to regulate these na- 
tional concerns as congress; they bring intelligence from 
the various parts of the nation, and can impart to each 
other a knowledge of the course of trade, and of the 
bearings which particular improvements will have on 
each other, for the good of the whole. 

Internal improvements accommodate themselves to 
all the leading interests of the nation; by their facilities 


the farmers will be cnabled to produce more and sell | 


cheaper, by them toreign imported articles will reach 
the consumers in the interior at reduced prices, But 
with none are they more intimately connected than with 


the manufacturing interest, as they will cause a dimi- | 


nution of the expenses of transportation to and from 
their factories; and, in time, will enable the proprictors 
to bear, without injury, a redaction in the tariff. ‘Vhus, 
while the duties on imports supply, in part, the means 
of internal improvement, those improvements, good 
roads and navigable canals, to a siill greater extent, les- 
sen the cost of those imports to the consumer, and, in 
enhancing the value of his produce, enlarge his means of 
comfort and enjoyment. 

The opponents to the immediate execution of inter- 
nal improvements, speak, repeatedly, of judicious plans 
and systems, without disclosng their ideas upon any 
practicable scheme to supplant that which they condemn. 
‘The sincerity of their motives is not questioned, al- 
though the tendency of their scruples cause only pro- 
crastination, and leave us equally as unenlightened, 
What system have tbe states adopted to regulate improve- 
ments between the different parts ol 
territories, better than that hitherto pursued by 
United States? 

The wisdom and experience of the legislative bodies 
constitute the tribunals which govern as the objects are 
presented. 

It has alsobeen urged that the projeet of national im- 
provements with the funds of the union creates corrupt 
passions and excites vicious practices. HL the mere alle- 
gation of corruption is to check the prosecu ion of mter- 
nal improvements, it will interpose a barrier against all 
public works; for it is equally applicable, whether the 
improvements are 10 be completed by the states or by 
the federal government. ‘be human heart will remain 
unchanged, and the motives of influence can 
eradicated, Lia road is to be 


their r Spe ctive 


\ 
the 


never be 


located for 


Sixty or One 


hundred miles, the individuals interested in the route 
will be actuated by the same zeal, and practice the same 


means ol gratilying thew wishes, whether the improve- 
mentis to be effected by a county, by a state, or by the 


United States. Whenever a state engages largely m 


public undertakings, motives of interest can, with equal | 


eens be ascribed to the members of the state kk vise 
atures, as to the representatives of the same people in 
congress, 

The following passage in the president’s 
early attracted the attention of Ure comuniiiec: 


MCSSar¢ 








partially surveyed, amounts to more than ‘‘ninety-six 
millions of dollars.?? ‘The committee, apprehending 
some mistake on this head, directed their ebairman to 
offer a resolution requesting the president to transmit 
to congress a statement of the expenditures heretofore 
made tor internal improvements, mE Ay the several 
works, and the expenditures of each; also, a statement 
of the estimated expense of the works of internal im- 
provement for which surveys have been made; together 
with a like statement of the estimated expense of other 
works projected and partially surveyed. : 

In compliance with this request, the president trans- 
miited a report from the secretaries of war and treasury, 
from which it appears that the meaning of the president 
comprehended objects which the committee, heretofore, 
(had not included under the head of internal improves 
|ments. ‘Vheir idea was, that the term internal improve- 
ments did not embrace works affording facilities to fo- 
reign commerce; that the popular acceptation confined 
| it to roads and canals in the interior of the country, and 
| to the clearing of rivers above tide water. 

it appears from the treasury documents, that the item 
of **five millions of dollars and upwards,” for internal 
improvements, embraces not only expenditures for roads 
and canals, butalso the expenditures of the government, 
since its commencement, “in building piers, improving 
and preserving ports, bays und harbors, and removing 
obstructions to the navigation of rivers.”? 

‘The latter objcets, and others of a similar character, 
| made up nearly one-half cf what is called “expenditures 
for internal improvements. ” 

In reference to the item of ninety-six millions of dol- 
lars and upwards, the communication, im answer to the 
i call of the house, arranges the works into three distinct 
classes—works commenced by the general government; 
| works not commenced, for which surveys and estimates 
| have been made; works projected and partially survey- 
\ed; the estimates for the Jast class being conjectural. 
| ‘The first class includes all the works commenced by the 
general government, and amounts only to iiree millions 
seven hundred and thirty-two thousand dollars, embrac- 
ing altogether about fifty distinet works; forty-three of 
which are building piers, improving bays and harbors, 
sud removing obstructions to the entrance and navigation 
of rivers. ‘the other works contained in this class are 








} roads now under construction, all of whieb, except the 


Cumberland road, are in the territory of Michigan, 

‘The estimated expense of the second class is near 
fifty millions. lt embraces fifty-four works, of which 
(hivty-seven are for the improvement of harbors, open- 
ing the navigation of rivers, and the erection of piers 
and break-waters. ‘The other seventeen are surveys 
and estimates of routes for roads and canals. 

W ith reference to the remaining class, estimated also 
at about fifty millions, it is made up of all the variety of 
works embraced in the other two classes. Lt is conjeg- 
tural, and founded on no ascertained data. 

‘The works executed or commenced for the benefit of 
forcign commerce have emanated from the committee 
on Commerce, 





is authorised by the act of the 30th April, 1824, to 
cause the necessary surveys and estimates to be made, 
}and most of them have originated from this executive 
souree. ‘There are but few instances in which congress 
would be expected to bear the whole estimated expense. 
| Under the head of the second class, the Chesapeake and 
)} Ohio canalis put down at an estimate of near fwenly-two 
millions anda hatf of dollars. ‘The eastern section of 
this canal, a space ot 189 miles, between Washington 
aud Cumberland, and more than half the length of the 
entire canal, computed separately at 8) millions of this 
sum, is now in progress under the direction of an incor- 
yrated company, with no other aid from congress than 
ic Subscription of a single million of dotlars, and with 
resourecs sequired or anticipated, adequate to its com- 
pletion without further assistance ferm the general go- 
verhniment, 


| As to internal improvements proper, the president 
| 


1)4 
| 

, 
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‘Phat 


Ce; 


ie 
expenditures heretolore made lor mternoal improvements 
amount to upwards of five millions of dollars,?? and Ghat}: 
the estimated expense Of works of which surveys has f 
been made, together with that of oul projected and! 


Under the same head, a canal from Baltimore to the 


Potomac river is estimated at nearly three millions of 
luilars; but the project is abandoned: and in lieu of it, a 


il road is projected, and contemplated to be made with 


tmiy e tune 
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When we consider that all the works now in progress, 
on the seaboard, and in the interior, only amount to 
three millions seven hundred and thirty-two thousand 
dollars, no fears need be entertained of the caution 
which congress will always observe in makimg appro- 
priations of money. je! 

* The committee consider the detailed communication 
from the president as very important; and lest any erro- 
neaus impressions be made concerning it, they have 
deemed it proper to have it annexed Lo this report. 

Asto the ‘five millions of dollars and upwards,” ex- 
pended on internal improvements, the committee reter 
to the report of the secretary of the treasury of the 20th 
December, 1830, in compliance with a resolution of the 
house of representatives of the 26th of May, 1550, 

ich is also appended to this report. bik? 

On the subject of the Maysville road, the Louisville 
eanal, and the Washington and Frederick turnpike, the 
committee will barely remark that the two latter, in 
their judgment, are clearly of national character. 
one connects the seat of government with the whole 
western country, and the other is greatly interesting to 
nine or ten states, 

The Maysville road lies in the heart of a fine country, 
and the travelling on it is continual, It is calculated to 
facilitate the trade of a rich portion of the union with 
Pittsburg, the lakes, and the towns and villages lying 
on the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, onwards to New 
Orleans. 





It is represented “that the present state of the road 


requires about thirty-six hours for the transportation of 
the mail from Maysville to Lexington, a distance of six- 
ty-five miles, and that too, on horseback, exposed to 
every incident of weather. ‘This state of things genc- 
ratly continues about six or seven months during the 
year, making an average of about thirty hours, ora litle 
over two miles per hour, for the transit of the great 
western mail; the tardy and frequently impeded pro- 
gress of which, the people of the west have long consi- 
dered a national grievance.”” A good road, it is believ- 
ed, would reduce the transit of the mail from Maysville 


to Lexiagton from thirty to six hours, inv all seasons of 


the year; and create a saving in carrying the mai!, near- 
ly equal to the interest of the money proposcd to be 
subscribed by the United States. 

This is but a limited view of this improvement. 


in a direct line, and designed as a link in the contem- | 


plated national road through thie states of Ohio, Kentuc- 


Phe | the sentiments promulgated in the message of the presi- 





\ 





[t is | 


i 
| 


ky, Alabama, and Mississippi, to the great southwestern | 
’ > pp, S 


mart in the state of Louisiana, passing by many towns; 
traversing states abounding with iron ore and the vari- 
ous productions of the soil, calculated for military de- 
fence and internal trade. 


that the immediate representatives of the people were 
the appropriate judges, 


frediency, but two or three times in the last forty years. 

‘The committee will pass over these recently made, 
and confine themselves to the principles which the power 
contains. 

The presidential veto, considering the difficulty of ob- 
laining two-thirds, is nearly as absolute here as iu Eng- 
land. 

No cause of alaym is here suggested, as either actual- 
ly existing, or shortly to arise; still we may fall on evil 
times, when a vain and ambitious mun,armed with his 
constitutional patronage, would seize on the example af- 
forded by a popular president in days of political ealm- 
ness, 

Should the people become familiarised with the exer- 
cise of this power, it would lessen respect for them- 
selyes and their immediate representatives, aud be a 
virtual change of the spirit of the constitution. 

It would enable a designing man, with but ordinary 
address, to “ingratiate the favor of the people, even in 
Opposition to their own representatives; and, as soon as 
the sacred spark of confidence in the capacily of the 
yeople for legislation, through their representatives, 
Shall be dimmed or extinguished, Uicn indeed, tears for 
the liberties of the country should be seriously enter- 
tained, This, of all other powers delegated by the ex i 
stitution, ought to be more cautiously exercised 


| 

ito the country. 

a Y . . " 

Thee om, Oe ae . , Stroyed, and the dilapidation of the dwellings and flou- 
ve veto power had been exercised, in causes af ex | vishing villages to which it has given rise? Who would 
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In similar views on this subject, the committee have 
been preceded in the report to the house of representa- 
tives on president Monroe’s message of 1817, which 
erew out of a difference of opinion between the legisla- 
ture and the executive on the constitutional powers of 
congress, 

Mr. Tucker, of Virginia, as chairman of the commit- 
tee, made a report, in which the following passage oc- 
curs in relation to this contested power: 

“Involving, as it is supposed, a great constitutional 
question on the one hand, and intimately connected on 
the other with the improvement, the prosperity, the 
union, and the happiness of the United States, it pre- 
sents the fairest claims to candid and diligent invesuga- 
tion. Nor is it without additional interest from the di- 
vision of opinion to which it has heretofore given rise 
between the executive and legislative branches of the go- 
vernment—a difference which, inthe indulgence of the 
rights of free opinion, will be still found to exist between 


dent, and those which will be advanced by your commit- 
tee in this report; nor do they conceive that the expres- 
sion in the message of the president of an opinion unfa- 
vorable to the constitutional powers of the general go- 
vernment, should be permitted to have any influence on 
the disposition of congress to legislate on this interesting 
subject. For, if the constitutional majority of the two 
houses should ditfer with the executive department, the 
Opinion of the latter however respectable, must yield te 
such an expression of their will. On the other hand, if, 


‘from deference to an opinion promulgated in an execu. 


live communication, congress should refrain from enter- 
ing upon the consideration of a question involving consti- 
tutional doctrine, it might happen that the opinion of the 
president would prevent the enaction of a law, even 
though there should be the constitutional majority of 
two-thirds of both liouses in itsfavor. ‘Thus, by the ine 
troduction of such a practice, the presidential veto would 
acquire a force unknown to the constitution, and the le- 
gislative body would be shorn of its powers, from a 
waat of confidence in its strength, or from indisposition 
to exert it. Whilst your committee are perfectly aware 
that nothing like this is contemplated by the executive 
branch of the government, they presume the house of 
representatives will scrupulously avoid a course which 
tay be construed into a dereliction of their privileges. ”? 

In reviewing the ground over which we have gone, the 
committee cannot perceive the *twrongs of the past’ or 
“the evils lo be urresied.”” Who among those most un- 
friendly to national improvements, could rejoice in the 
annihilation of what has been already accomplished? 
The Cumberland road, admitting its great expense, 


growing out of want of experience m the construction of 
° ’ . “a 1% S ‘ 
In a case thus circumstaneed, the committee think | ° 


such works at the time, has been of inestimable benefit 
Who would wish its advantages de- 


desire ignorance of the topography of many important 
parts of the union, in preference to the accurate knowe 
icdge of which we are now in possession? To whom 
would it give pleasure to behold the impediments in the 
Olio and Mississippi rivers replaced? Would any pa- 


| ‘riot resist the effurts of the nation in the assistance given 


to effect a communication over the Alleghany, from the 


Chesapeake to the Ohio, which general Washington had 
}s » much at heart, and to which, in his opening message 


(of i823, president Monroe invited the attention of con- 


| 
| 





gress? And lastly, could any citizen desire the Chesae 
peake and Delaware canal, and the Dismal Swamp eae 
nal, to be monumental ruins of the enterprise of their 
countrymen? 

The commilice do not propose to meddle with “the 
discharge of the public debt,” as now provided for by 
existing laws, Dut, even supposing an interference, 
should its trivial amount retard the rising prosperity of 
the country? 

If we desire to be an example to the other nations of 
the earth, letas not fold our arms, It is the employment 
of the mind, aud the activity of the body, that bestow 
true glory on a nation. We can perform no action 
more beachetal to ourselves and posterny, or allerd no 


7 


precedent of more valuable instruction to others, than 
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to improve the natural advantages of a country which 
the beneficence of Providence lias given us to dwell 
upon, and which is surpassed by none within the com- 
pass of the globe. 

When can we expect a more favorable opportunity to 
pursue this great and good cause on a seule intrinsically 
worthy of its importance, and of the extensive resour- 
ces ot this powerful nation? 

If station gives influence to individual opinions, the 
committee are fortified with those of the president’s two 

redecessors, who agreed in sentiment that the time 
had arrived to prosecute national improvements with the 
funds of the union. Mr. Monroe used these emphatic 
words when the public debt was more than double its 
present amount: “It is of the highest importance that 
the question should be settled. If the right exists, it 
ought forthwith to be exercised.”’ 

The committee will trouble the house with only a 
few additional remarks, 

A change of public sentiment by the great body of the 
people is intimated, and made, in part, the foundation 
of future action. 

The people, ever watchful of the true interests of the 
country, embarked early in this cause and persevered 
in a manner the most remarkable and pratseworthy. 
Although checked by the vetos of two presidents, and 
not cheered heartily by the countenance of any, they 
never abandoned the pursut of this important object; 
and, at the commencement of the present administration, 
alter the severest contest the country had ever witness- 
ed, the representatives of the people, coming fresh from 
among them, and acquainted with their feelings and 
wishes, manifested again their unrelaxed zeal in favor of 
promoting their country’s prosperity by national im- 
provements, : i casas 

If there is any change of public opinion, it is import- 
ant that it should be kuown. 

No citizen reveres the voice of this tribunal more 
than our chief magistrate, and none can give more accu- 
rate information on the subject than the immediate re- 
presentatives of the people. 

Ihe committee therefore offer the following resolu- 
aon: 

Resolved, Vhat it is expedient that the general govern- 
ment should continue to prosecute ternal improve- 
ments by direct appropriations of mouey, or by sub- 
scriptions for stock in companies incorporated in the re- 
epective slates, 


For the public information, as well because it is a real curio- 
sity, we add the document, in e¢2tenso, on which the committee 
of the house of representatives have made such free remarks in 
the previous report. ; ' 

House of representatives, Jan. 5. 

A message was received from the president, accompanicd by 
letters from the secretary of war and chief cnginecr, transmitting 
the folluwing statements upon the subject of internal iWoprove- 
ment. 


A statement eahibiting the estimated cost of the several works of 
internal improvement which have been carried on, or for which 
surveys and estimates have been made, under the direction of 

{ the engineer department; and conjectural estimates of the cost of 
those projected and partially surveyed; made in pursuance of a 

, resolution of the house of representatives of the Lith Dec, 1830, 

Works commenced. 

* Building a pier at Steele’s ledge, near the harbor of 

Belfast, Maine : dolls,1,033 
Removing obstructions in the Kennebeck river, at 


76 


Wheeling, Maryland, Pennsylvania, and Virginia 


a 


Improving the entrance into Big Sodus bay, do. 71,931 20 
Improving the entrance into Genesee river, do. 53,919 16 
Improving Black Rock harbor, do. 37.367 70 
Improving the harbor of Buffalo, do, 62,594 00 
Improving the harbor of Oswego, do. 72,435 87 
Improving the harbor of Dunkirk, do. 23,728 20 
improving harbors in Delaware river, Pennsylvania 

and Delaware, (including cost of dredging fur 10 years 

to come) 84,413 00 


Improving the harbor of Presque Isle, Pennsylvania 44,313 43 
Repairing the Cumberland road from Cumberland to 

ing, ) 230,274 00 
Continuation of the Cumberland road in Ohio, Ohio 1,023,076 92 
Continuation of do. in Indiana, Indiana 493,582 95 
Continuation of do. in Illinois, to Vandalia, Illinois 210,883 81 
Improving the navigation of the Conneaut creek, O. 20,001 65 
Removing obstructions at the mouth of Grand river, do 26,997 $1 
Removing obstructions at the mouth of Ashtabula 


creek, do. 28,357 41 
Removing obstructions at the mouth of Cunningham 

creek, do, 6,473 82 
Removing obstructions at Huron river, do. 20,706 84 


Removing obstructions at the mouth of Black river, do 25.334 22 
Improving Cleaveland harbor, do. 27,653 YL 
Improving the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, Ohio, Vir- 

ginia, &e. (estimated cost to the close of the year 1831) 305,000 00 


Iraproving the navigation at Ocracock inlet, N. C. 58,000 00 
Improving the navigation of Cape Fear river below 
the town of Wilmington, North Carolina 72,393 25 


_ Improving the inland navigation between St. Mary’s 
in Geo. and St. John’s, in Florida, Georgia and Florida 15,000 00 
Removing obstructions in the Appalachicola river, 


Florida 13,000 Co 
Improving the navigation of river and harbor of St. 

Marks, Florida 23,936 090 
Improving the harbor of Mobile, Alabama 30,900 00 


Deepening the channel thro’ the Pass au Heron, Ala. 18,C00 00 
Removing obstructions at the mouth of the Pascagou- 
la river, Mississippi 

Improving the navigation of Red river at the Great 
Raft, Louisiana 

Constructing a road from Detroit to the Miami of 
lake Erie, Michigan 37,914 75 
Constructing a road from Detroit to Chicago as far 

as the boundary line of Illinois, Michigan 85,850 00 
Constructing a road from Detroit to Saganaw bay,do. 50,000 0@ 
Constructing a road from Detroit to Fort Gratiot, do. 40,000 00 
Completing a pier at La Plaisance bay, do. 6,996 61 


Dolls, 3,732,658 56 


Works not commenced by the general government, for which surveys 
and estimates have been made. 
Marking out the ship channel of the Penobscot river, 


25,500 00 
25,000 00 





Maine 410 00 
Improving the navigation of the Cocheco branch of 
the Piscataqua river, New Hampshire 4,199 36 


Improving the harbor of Marblehead, Massachusetts 271,927 59 


improving the barbor of Holmes’ Hole, do. 47,807 00 
Improving the harbor of Sandy bay, de. 48,692 60 
Improving the navigation of North river, do. 16 283 02 
Improving the harbor of Bass river, do. 19,930 00 
Constructing a breakwater at the island of Nan- 

tucket, do. 898,393 14 
Canal from Buzzard’s bay to Barnstable bay, do. 669,522 00 
Improving the harbor of Church’s Cove, R. Island 24,062 85 
Constructing a pier at the N. end of Goatisland,do. 13,669 12 
Improving the harbor of Black Rock, Connecticut 6,201 2% 
Improving the navigation of the river Thames, do, 72,650 13 
Li proving the harbor of Westbrook, do. 23,678 57 
Improving the harbor of Norwalk, do. 15,668 95 
Improving the harbor of Stamlord, de. 13,250 O05 


Rail road trom Hudson, N. York, to Berkshire coun- 
ty, Massachusetts, Massachusetts and N. York 

Rajl road from Catskillto Canajoharie, N. York 

Rail road from Oswego to Ithaca, do. 

Road from Painted Post to Genesee river, near Ro- 


420,000 00 
698,506 73 
177,028 00 


chester, do. 333,540 00 
Road from Painted Post to Sackett’s Harbor, in Os- 

wego, do. 660,600 00 
Improving the harbor of Salmon river, do. 17,060 95 
Improving the harbor of Silver creek, do. 33,209 30 
Improving Portland harbor, do. 33,966 19 
Improving the harbor of Little Sodus, do. 32,327 59 
Improving the harbor of Big Sandy creek, do. 36,465 30 
Improving the harbor of Pultneyville, do. 30,896 69 
Improving the harbor of Sag Harbor, do. 31,087 65 


Preserving the harbor of ‘Tucker's Island, N. Jersey 5,695 40 


Improving the harbor of Twenty Mile creek, Penn, 4,067 03 
Marking out the channel of entrance into Sandusky 

Pay, Ohio 360 CO 
Road from Washington city to Buffalo, N. York, Dis- 

trict of Columbia, Maryland, Penn, and N. York 1,856 646 90 
Improving the navigation of Back creek, Maryland 40,000 00 
Improving the harbor of Baltimore, (estimated annual 

cost of dredging), do 12,391 58 
Road from Washington city to Fredericktewn,do-. 115,833 15 


Canal from Baltimore to the Putomac river, Mary- 
land and District of Columbia 

Chesapeake and Ohio canal, District of Columbia, 
Marylaud, Virginia and Pennsylvania 22,375,427 6) 

Continuation of the Chesapeake and Ohio canal to 


2,980,815 40 











Lovejoy’s narrows, dos . : 12,500 00 
Erceting picrs and removing obstructions at and near 

the entrance into the harbor of Sacv, do, . 7,000 00 
Removing obstructions in the Berwick branch of 

Piscataqua river, do 8,000 00 
Repairing pier at the entrance of Kennebunk river,do 7,175 00 
Repair of Plymouth beach, Massachusetts 43,566 90 
Deepening the channel over the bar at the mouth 

of Merrimack river, do. 47,841 33 
Extending a picr at Edgartown, do, 4,273 56 
Improving the harbor of Hyannis, do. 25,567 .82 
Preservation of Deer island, in Boston harbor,do. 99,390 00 
Preservation of a point of land forming Province- 

town harbor, do. 11,000 00 
Improving the harbor of Nantucket, do. 41,541 50 
Erecting a pier, and a beacon thereon, at Allen's 

rocks, in Warren river, Rhode Island 4,000 CO 
Erecting piers or other works at Stonington harbor, 

Connecticut 1 37,145 ©O 
Removing obstructions in Saugatuck river, do. 1,500 00 
Improving the herbor uf Mill river, do. 6,097 00 
Improving the harbor ot Sacketts Harbor, N. York 6,096 18 


Alexandria, District of Colunbia 202,52 0 
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383,432 7 





Road from Cumberland to Leesburg, Virginia 0 
Improving the navigation of Deep creck, do. — 29,000 00 
Road from Washington to N. Orleans (by middle 

route) District of Columbia, Virginia, &c. 5,997,802 30 
Emproving the navigation of Pasquotank river, N.C. 2.500 00 
Opening Roanoke inlet, do- _ $68,573 60 
Rail road from Charleston to Hamburg, S. Carolina 687,342 00 
Connecting the Tennessee and Altamaha (by a ca- 

nal and rail road), Georgia and Tennessee 4,443,734 42 
Improving the harbor of St. Augustine, Florida 35,640 00 
Improving the entrance of the harbor of Pensacola, do.106,690 00 
Improving the navigation of the ‘Tennessee river 

at the Muscle and Colbert shoals, Alabama , 1,487,280 46 
Marking out the channel between Mobile bay and 

Jake Pontchartrain, by light-houses, &e. Alabama, 

Mississippi and Louisiana a a 37,500 00 
Canal from lake Pontchartrain to the Mississipp! 

river, Louisiana 974,304 00 
Improving the entrance into the river Teche, do. 33,000 00 
Road from Zanesville to Florence, Ohio, Kentucky, vh 

Tennessee and Alabama 2,195,477 75 
Canal trom the village of Monroe to La Plaisance 

bay, Michigan } 24,259 00 

feapreving the harbor of Chicago, Illinois 59,722 74 


49,311,082 15 





Works projceted and partially surveyed. 


Continuation of the Cumberland road from Vanda- 
lia to the seat of government of Missouri, Lll.and Mis. 1,000,000 00 
Marking out a road from the western confines of 
Missouri to the boundary of N. Mexico, Missouri ter, 


§1,200,000 00 
RECAPITULATION, 
Works commenced 3,732,658 56 
Works not commenced, (by the general govern- 
ment), and for which surveys and estimates have been 
made 49,311,082 15 
Works projected and partially surveyed 51,200,000 00 
Dolls. 104,243,740 71 
Engineer department, Washington, 21st Dec. 1830. 





Statement of expenditures made on account of internal improve- 
ments, to include the 30th September, 1830, specifying, as far as 


the 3d auditor—farnished in pursuanee of a resolution of the 
house of representatives of the 17th December, 1830, 

Building piers at Steel’s Ledge, dolis. 1,033 76 
Erecting of piers, placing beacons, &e. at Saco harbor, 7,000 00 


Remoying obstructions in the Berwick branch of the 
Piscataqua river, 8,000 00 
Survey of the Piscataqua river, 190 46 


Removing obstructions in the Kenebec river 3,220 32 
Repairing piers at the entrance of Kenebunk river, 5,000 00 





€anal from Merrymecting to Casco bay, Maine 14C,000 00 Repairs of Plymouth beach 38,896 90 
Canal from the Kennebec at Gardiner, to the An- ; . He adeno of Plymouth beach :, 1,850 00 
droscoggin at Leeds, do. 500,000 0 Making surveys. and improving the harbors of Ed- 
a the yp of the yg river, do. 1,500,000 00 | Se ge oy a of = 2 en 11,150 00 
Canal from the Androscoggin to the Connecticut, \xtending a pier at Edgartown harbor 3.725 27 
= valleys of the oe we eng gm Dead pny H. 430,000 90; | ae gos channel over the bar at the mouth of Mer- , 
mproving the navigation of Kennebec river from rimack river ; 35,606 72 
Augusta to Scowhegan falls, Maine 150,009 09 Completing breakwater at Hyannis harbor 6,517 82 
Canal from lake Winnipiseogee to the Cocheco at Preservation of Deer island =| x 86,803 50 
Dover, New Hampshire 600,000 00 Survey in relation to constructing piers in the hare 
Canal from the Merrimack near Plymouth, to the bors of Holmes’ Hole and Marblehead 249 42 
Connecticut at Haverhill, do. 1,000,000 00 Survey of Saugatuck river and harbor 400 00 
é Canal — a te ot ona Concord, to the ror meme ps | | rae tees: , the same 1,471 97 
onnecticut, by the Sunapee lake, do- rvey of Stonington harbor 200 00 
Canal from the Connecticut to lake Memphrema- ~ Erecting piers at Stonington harbor 23,351 77 
gs by the valley of the Pasumsic, Vermont, (con- Improving the harbor of Nantucket 29.406 00 
sidered impracticable) Erecting a pier and beacon at Allen’s Rocks 3.211 44 
Canal to connect lake Memphremagog with lake Improving the harbor of Mill river, 6,097 00 
Champlain, do. ; 2,000,000 00 Improving the haror of Sackett’s Harbor 5,487 00 
Canal to connect lake Champlain with the Con- sapeering the entrance into Big Sodus bay 25,680 09 
necticut, by the valleys of Onion and White rivers, mproving the entrance into Genesee river 20,855 05 
See aaa te White bl sono co| ANprvig tne ara af Bedi of 
anai iro oO nite Da . 60,60€ ming the harbor o ullato 64,694 OD 
Improving the navigation of the Conneeticut rive r, Improving the harbor of Oswego 50,493 93 
N,. Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts and Conn. 2,400,000 00 Improving Dunkirk harbor 20.155 50 
Canal from Taunton to Weymouth, Massachusetts 1,250,000 00 Improving the harbor of Prisque Isle 35.223 19 
sal peed eee Sai Ese, Kaw York eee 0 neck ad har a ee eet emmy Mar: 
“< i 1VOCTS, N.J. { , or biti 5 
F improving the navigation of the Delaware and Ra- on Examinations and surveys of piers at N. Castle, Port aan © 
ritan rivers near the outlets of the canal proposed to Penn, Marcus Hook and Chester ; 6,600 0& 
— 7 = Philadel phi Balti Pp 200,000 00 pa egg = survey of the pi rs at Chester 28 25 
oyenaa . a feryieed, altimore, Penn- inate it eae rvs the breach in the peninsula of Presque 
>] 9: 
Improving the Alleghany river from Pittsburg to Repairing the Cumberland road sasove ra 
Franklin, Pennsylvania 2,500,000 00 Continuation of the Cumberland road 605.749 00" 
, 


Canal to connect the Pennsylvania and Ohio canals, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio 


Road from Union Town, through Pittsburg, to lake Continuation of the Cumberland ‘estw sxiati 
Feiey Pennsylvania : # . ’ 500,000 00 | Zanesville r road westwardly a — 
to connect the Black Swamp road, in Ohio, Opening of the Cumberland road t! inoi y 
with Cumberland road and Pennsylvania turnpike, Payment ofa balance due John MeChoe began 8 = 
a - — a ’ P 500,000 00 | on the Cumberland read pig 510 00 
anal from Annapolis to the line of the propose Improving the navigation of C 
canal froin Baltimore to the Putomac, Maryland, Removing ebststetions at the Gana pms river hey or 4 
’ -_ 


(considered impracticable.) 
Canal from the Potomac to the Rappahannock, Va. 606,C00 0 


Canal to connect the Roanoke and Kenhawa rivers, 


: : 6.473 7 
. 2,300 000 00 Removing obstructions at the mout! ive P 
Canal from the Neuse to the North river, N. C. 200,000 00 Removing o»struetions at the mouth Site hee 90 
oe from ee river to gat jana Foily,do. 100,000 00 cneeering Cleaveland hartor 23.100 90 

‘anal to connect the ennessee and Savannah rivers, ompleting a pier at the mouth of Grand ri ¢ 

S. Carolina and Tennessee . 4,400,090 oa| Purchase of a dredging machine, &e. ne ‘nodn nid 
Canal to connect the Gulf of Mexico with the At- obstructions or shoals at Ocracock ‘inlet . 38,800 00 

lantic, Florida 3,900,000 00| , Improving the navigation of the Ohio and Mississippi 

P me tng die passes at the mouth of the Missis- “oo _ 212,253 97 

sippi river, Louisiana, (practicability not determined.) improving the navigation of Ca iv 260 ¢ 
Canal to connect the Hiwassee and Coosa rivers, Improving inland navigation nh cheon ‘Su M oe 

Tennessee, and Alabama rivers 4,000,000 00 | Georgia, and St. John’s, Florida cso 13.498 75 


_ Improving the navigation of the Kentucky river, 
improving the navigation of Licking river, improv- 
ing the navigation of Green river, Kentucky, (prac- 
weability not determined on.) 

Removing obstructions at the Falls of Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, (practicability not yet determined on.) 


Canal around the falls of Ohio, on the Ind. side, Ind. 520,000 00 


Canal to connect the waters of lake Michigan with 
those of the Wabash and White rivers, do. 

Canal to connect the Miama of lake Erie with the 
Wabash, Indiana and Ohio 

Improving the navigation of the Wabash river, from 


its mouth to Eel river, Indiana 200,000 00 


Canal to connect lake Michigan with the Iino 
' nois 
river, Ulinois - _ 


2,800,000 Go| diana 


2,000,000 00 river, &e. 


1,800,000 00 








Continuation of the Cumberland road through In- 


Removing obstructions at the mouth otf Ashtabula 


— obstructions at the mouth of Cunningham 











Survey of Pamptico sound 
Removing obstructions int 
Improving tl 


St. Mark’s 1 Navigation of the river and harbor of 


Survey relatin _  $,000 00 
sind Gui Tr Molen acanal to connect the Atlantic 
Improving the harbor of Mobile oo 
Decpening the channej at Pass au Heron near tl 11,578 78 
5,000,000 00 bay ot Mobile ’ r the : 
Preservation of the harbor at the mout! -\ 1,950 00 
Improving the navicati : 2600 00 
Road hem the hone Red river 17,924 00 


- , boundary of the state 
oO} near th vey « e state of 
vn f the rapids of the Miami of lake Erie, to De- 





practicable, the several works, ascertained from the books of 


0 ereek 21.343 7 
Canal to connect the Jamesand Kenhawa rivers, do. 3,000,000 00 ; : 


. 932 70 
he Appalachicola rivers 5,000 09 


20,000 90 
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Road from Detroit to Chicago 

Road from Detroit to Saganaw river and bay, and 
to fort Gratiot, 

Completing road from Detroit to fort Gratiot 

Completing a pier at La Plaisance bay 

Survey of the ship channel at Penobscot river 

Survey of Cocheco branch of Piscataqua river 

Survey to ascertain the parcticability and necessity 
of constructing picrs in the harbor of Holmcs* Hole 
and Marblehead 

Examining pier at Sandy bay 

Survey of North river, &c. 

Survey of Bass river 

Survey of the harbor of Nantucket 

Survey ofa canal route to connect Buzzard and Barn- 
stable bays 

Survey of Church Cove and town of Little Compton 

Survey of the river Thames 

Survey of the harbor of Wesbrook 

Survey of the harbor of Norwalk 

Survey of the harbor of Stamford 

Survey of the mouth of Sandy creek 

Survey of the bar atthe mouth of Sag harbor 

Survey of Flat Beach Tucker’s island 

Survey of Deep creek 

Survey of Pasquotank river 

Survey of the harbor of St. Augustine 

Survey of the Muscle and Colbert shoals, 

Survey of the watcr tract between Mobile bay and 
lake Pontchartrain 

Survey of Sandusky bay 

Survey of the passes at the mouth of the Mississippi 

Sea wall for the preservation of George’s island 

Survey of the Wabash river 

For a road from the western frontier of Missouri to 
the confines of New Mexico 

Survey of southern shore of lake Ontario 

Survey of Oswego bay and harbor 

Survey of the Genesee river 

Building piers at New Castle 

Repairs of certain roads in the Creek Nation 

Completing the public road through do. 

Opening a road from Reynoldsburgh through do, 

Survey of the river and harbor of St. Mark’s 

Military road from the mouth of the Matanawcook to 
Mars’ Hill 

Completing military road from Plattsburgh to Sack- 
ett’s harbor 

Opening and repairs to Old King’s road 

Opening a road from Pensacola to St. Augustine 

Opening a road from St. Mary’s river to Tampa bay 

Opening a road from cape Sable to Suwanee river 

Opening a road from or near Turner Brashears’, on 
the old Natchez road to a point on the military road 

Opening a road from fort Smith to fort Towson on 
the Red river 

For connecting the Detroit on the river Raisin with 
the Maumee and Sandusky roads and opening the same 

Survey of La Plaisance bay 

Surveying and making a road from opposite Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, to Littie Rock 

Surveying and making a road from Little Rock to 
cantonment Gibson 

Military road between Pensacola and Blakely and 
Mobile point 

Repairing the Military road between Pensacola and 
Tallahassee : 

Repairing the military road between St. Augustine 
and Tallahassee 

Completing repairs of road between Alachua court 
house and Jacksonville 

Making a survey of the water courses tributary to, 
and west of the Mississippi, also, those tributary to the 
said river, and north and west of the Ohio 

Making surveys, maps and charts of the Ohio and 
Mississippi rivers, from the rapids of the Ohio at Louis- 
ville to the Balize 

For the survey, and completing the survey of ports 
and harbors 

For the survey of the coast of the United States 

Erection of a breakwater at the mouth of the Dela- 
ware bay 

Survey of the Pea Patch island, &e. 


24,065 00 


32,900 CO 


11,773 56 
15,000 00 
6,095 86 
297 30 
59 76 


249 42 
150 00 
178 94 
149 43 
2,99 37 





2,028 13 | 
195 19 
150 00 
130 00 
89 00 | 
100 00 


127 44 } 


150 00 | 
100 00 
80 00 } 
80 00 | 
300 00 
200 00 
7& 00 

350 30 

411 40! 
7,260 68 | 

500 00 


20,000 00 
390 53 
200 00 
300 00 

25,000 00 

10,000 00 

3,621 O01 

4,000 00 
302 75 


61,708 65 








3,500 00 
6.749 30 
33,000 00 | 
18000 00 | 
3,000 00 


5,000, 00 | 


11,114 65 


17,900 09 | 
110 80 | 





10,000 00 | 
3,000 00 
3,000 00 | 
3,000 00 | 


1,000 00 
9,803 46 


4,186 21 








Total amount on account of surveys, plans, and es- 
timates, Kc. upon the subject of roads and canals, per 
act 30th April, 1830, &e. 


Survey of a railroad between Ithaca, Catskill, &e. 2,538 61 
Survey of a canal route between lakes Memphrema- 
gog and Champlain by Black river and the La Moile 5,733 05 
Survey of a canal route between Pittsburg and the 
mouth of the Elk river 5,467 73 
Survey of the Allegany river 806 70 
Survey of canal route from Baltimore to the Potomae 3,760 97 
Survey of the James river and Kenhawacanal route 9,951 90 
Survey ofthe James and Kenhawaand the Roanoke 
and Kenhawa canals 1,731 20 
Survey of the road from Cumberland, via Winches- 
ter, &c. tothe district of Columbia, 1,533 49 
Survey of the Charleston and Hamburg rail road 5,949 51 
Surveys between the Savannah and Tennessee rivers 1,448 78 
Survey of a canal route between the Tennessce and 
Altamaha 8,496 25 
Surveys in the state of Indiana 27,116 23 
Surveys of Kentucky, Licking, Green and Barren 
rivers 387 24 
Surveys of routes to connect the Black Swamp road 
with the Cumberland road 7i4 46 
Survey of the Ohio and Frie canal 68 31 
Riconnoissance of a road from Cleveland to Union- 
| town 410 
Survey of the Cumberland road to the District of 
Columbia 1,438 13 
Survey of the Baltimore and Ohio rail road 6,685 8&3 
Survey of a road from Washington city to Buffalo 485 00 
Survey of a road from Baltimore to Philadelphia 423 08 
Survey ofa road from Washington city to N. Orleans 4,626 68 
Survey of a road from Washington city to lake On- 
tario 1,479 10 
Survey of the Chesapeake and Delaware canal 51 00 
Survey of various canal routes in Florida, Louisiana 
and Alabama 4,864 4€ 
Surveys for Pennsylvania and Ohio canals, 6,181 20 
Survey of the Dismal Swamp canal 339 40 
Surveys, (in common), in Indiana and Ohio 1,809 12 
Survey of the rapids of the Mississipppi river 152 21 
Surveys in Vermont and New Hampsbire 3,288 69 
Surveys in Kentucky 190 20 
Surveys of the Michigan and Illinois canal 7876 94 
Survey of Kennebeck river 3,442 22 
Bridges across the Ohio river, &c. 45 18 
Survey of the Connecticut river 3,179 61 
Survey of the Hudson and Berkshire rail road 885 19 
Surveys of the Delaware river, &c. 469 73 
Survey of the Rarican river 553 30 
For various expenditures incident to the board of en- 
gineers for internal improvement, and for the topo- 
graphical officer at the seat of government, purchase 
and repair of instruments, &e. andjfor surveys of rivers, 
&ec. which could not be particularly ascertained or de- 
siguated, and fur pay of civil engineers, &e. &e. 94,777 12 


dolls. 226,219 62 
It may be proper to remark, that the accounts for internal im- 


provements were not generally referred to this office for adjust- 
ment prior to the act of 30th April, 1824, hence, the expendi- 
tures contained in the foregoing statement do not include any 
other than those the accounts for which have been settled in this 
office. 
Treasury department, third auditor's office, Dec. 31, 1830. 
PETER HAGNER, auditor. 


Statement of payments made at the treasury of the United States 
jor sundry objects of internal improvements, the accounts of 
which have been kept and settled under the head of the civil 
list, fiom the commencement of the government to the \6th of 
December, 1830. 


Openivg roads in the Northwestern territory, now 


a 





12,003 53 
46.726 66 


318,334 50 
25.000 00 


Dolls. 2 
E vperditures under the act of the 30th of April, 181 
surveys, roads and canals, viz: 
Survey of a canal route between the Mississippi and 
lake Pontchartrain 
Reconnoissance of @ route for a road from Zanesville 
Ohio, to Florence, Alabama 
Survey of a canal route to connect the Tennessee 
with the Coosa river, and a survey to improve Tennes- 
see river at the Muscle shoals 
Survey of a canal route from Weymouth to Taunton 
river, Massachusetts 
Survey of a canal route from Boston bay to Narra- 
ganset bay he 
Survey of Mili river, Fairfield and Black Rock 
Survey of Newport and Warren, Rhode Island 
Survey of a rail road route from Hudson, N. York 
to Pittsfield, Massachusetts 


dolis. 186 


740,373 78 
1, OCe fer 


175 


2,184 
2,539 45 
86 


Te) 
5Y 


1,446 
110 


o87 


327 O08 





Ohio dolls. 5,264 5 
Road from Nashville to Natchez, 3,000 CO 
Road from Georgia to New Orleans 5,500 00 
Road under the treaty of Brownstown 5,367 29 

/ Road within the Indian territory, Nashville to New 

| Orleans 7.920 00 
| Rood from the Mississippi to the Ohio river 5,559 35 
Roads in the territory of Llinois 8,000 00 


00 
00 


20 


Repairing the road in the Indian country, Mississippi 15 000 
Repairing the post road in the state of Alabama 6,000 
‘The Cumberland road 1,657 325 20 1 692.525 
Repairing the Cumbe riand road 25,000 ro$ anf 
Roads and canals within the state of Indiana, 3 per 
cent. fund 
| Roads and canals within the state of Missouri 3 per 
cent. fund 
Roads and canals within the state of Mississippi,3 per 
cent. fund 26,385 
Roads within the state of Ohio, 3 per cent. fund 324,096 
Stock in the Chesapeake & Delaware canal company 450,000 
Stock in the Dismal Swamp canal company 200,000 
Stock in the Louisville & Portland canaleompany 233,500 
Stock in the Chesapeake & Ohio canal company 410,000 
Roadsfand canals within the state of Alabama 3 per 
ceat. fund 63,654 
Removing obstructions in the Savannah siver 46.666 
dolls. 3,667,673 
Treasury department, registcr’s office, Dec. 24,1830, 
T. L. SMITH, #egister. 


131,752 82 


° 


22,702 24 
§2 
38 
00 
00 
00 


00 


03 
59 
923 








<“ 


